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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared for 

CONCERT, ORATORIO Aanp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence: Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratclitte Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 

study with me to be prepared by her.” 
(Signed) PROF. G B. LAMPERTI. 


June 17, 1890, Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York, 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mr, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
125 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Cuiture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church. Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 114 East 54th Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com 
munion), New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA, 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocai! Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 4th Street, New York 





G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Organist Emmanuel Bapust Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Elder). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York 





Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any frst 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafavette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W 15th St. 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 





LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 2th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 








PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera, 
Studios: {% West 59th Street, New York. 
" * 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 





atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ELNGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 27 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher. Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. i 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory ana Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: é 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme FLORENZA v'ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 7ist Street, New York, 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 
University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY 
36 West 15th Street. New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory 
May and June in Europe Resumes Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Silver Lake, N. Y. 
For particulars address 
28 West 19th Street, New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmonv, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 
Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals 
Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor tne oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 
Avenue, cor. 54th Street, New York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction : 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 


Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hali, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CaRRI, Directors, 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Union Square, West, New York. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Wil! resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano. Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York 








RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 


5S FROEHLICH, Director. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist 
Lock Box 976 Chicago 
Author of **Goodrich’'s Analytical Harmony.” 
~ “Complete Musica! Analysis." 
- “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence Jessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 


Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York 


“It gives me 
in which I t 
and mv ccnfidence in her ability 
the instrument.’""—Wa. Mason 





pleasure to express the high esteem 
i the piano playing of Miss Todd 
as a teacher of 












Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 3 East Ith Stree 
New York 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 


of Breathing 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Stree 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
OKATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION 
Address: 122 West 126th St... New York 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
Champs Elvsées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist. 
Pupi! of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 


% Union Place, Eim:ra, N. Y. 


Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street. New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 


E. CATENHUSEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New Vork 
“IT recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 


Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN. LILLI LFHMANN, 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


Voice Culture (Labord method). 
6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE MUSIC. 








AL COURIER. 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca InsTRucTION, 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SERaENS and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic A 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, 


has returned to America, Applications for en- 
gagements and tuition (Leschetizky method) can 
be made to her temporary address, 


.STELINWAY HALL, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director, 
Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St..New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





Mae. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
128 West 89th Street, 
New York. 


Mrs. ELizaBETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
138 Sth Avenue, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





2” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





(ONCER? [}IRECTION AYER 


(W. AULINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cables; “ Liszt, London.” 








NEW YORK CITY 


Kmpire Theatre Dramatic School. 


Associated with Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre. 


In addition will be opened October 1 
The Empire Theatre 
School of Opera. 


Principal Instructor, Mr. Edwin Hoff. 


Address for particulars —t_ 





NELSON WHEATCROFT, Director. 


Paris. 


Paris. 


3 


London, England. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE S DSLEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocuticn. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Bae Blanche, Paris. 


Manpancesniiss YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 


Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 

31 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mur. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monta. 
74 Rue Blanche. Paris, 








MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice. Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. : 
64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris, 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 











Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertdire. 


THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
11" Rue de Milan, Paris. 
. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 
in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 


41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcrt. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 





865 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 





The Most Successful School 


in America, 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Take advantage of the Special Summer Course for Teachers and Advanced 


Terms $45.00. 
Send for circular. 


Players. 
lessons. 


Course begins August 3 and continues for five weeks. 
. 


Thirty-five lessons, 


including class, private and lecture 


Address 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 29 West 1sth Street, New York City. 








Madame BE RTRAMI, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 
(Parc Monceau.) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—-PARIS.—— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


DESIREE ARTOT), 


PARIS. 








39 Rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de VOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, 


7 
M. LEON JANCEY, 
Du Theatre |’Odéon, Paris. 
Lyric Declamation — Facial Expression— 
iaterpretation — Dictioa. 
In New York SEPTEMBER 1 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1896. 
TERMS: $5.00 A LESSON. 
Limited number of pupils onty received 
address immediately, therefore, 


62 Rue Condorcet, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


Paris, France. 





Please 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 





Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
140a Tremont Street, Beston. 


F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 























Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Vielin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send fcr catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and 





Secretary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORE 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF OF MUSIC. 


yo te TOSEPH DARNRY, 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, ss Singing 
Sight Reading :Instrumental), C hora Orchestral 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s. 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Gupeseascn som. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the pecretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C, 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W., London. 








Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portiand dicta St. Wood, N. W. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
% Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl *s Court, S. W., 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and -tammerers, 
18 EARL'S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in Engtand, | ind and ene Specimen and 
terms will f ied upon lication to the "s 
offices: 19 Berners St., N, W., ENGLAND. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
holl, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mille. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 








STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








4 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














OQ” Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the _ critical 
examination of the musi- 
the 





cal profession and 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOosSsTON. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 1290 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Scheel), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmap, Music Director 
H5pner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgen: 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admissior 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director 








COLOGNE-ON-THE-RBHINE. - 
TECH! CONSEBARVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental! (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections— (a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term will begin September 15; next entrance examination takes place September 15 at the 
College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5) The yearly fees are 300 marks (75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for -olo singing. 

For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
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Hew England Conservatory of Musit.| chicago Musical College, 


J. RAYNER, 
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MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT ™ SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, 4 Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


0. 6. RODER 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for’ Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions. 
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LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
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Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
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Detroit, Mich. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
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S.c&P.ERARD, 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Tuorovucn Musicat EpucaTIon ArTeR THE MeTHops oF ForEMOosT 
Evurorpgan CONSERVATORIES. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, can enter at any time during 


Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other the School Year and Summer Term. 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Klocution and Physical Culture ; 


Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
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THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF 
AMERICA, 
Complete in all its Departments. 

Music, Uratory, Modern Languages and Tuning. 
Send or call for Illustrated Prospectus and 
Calendar. 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mase, 





HANS VON SCHILLER, pes Directors, 
WILLIAM C 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, ..._.« :~Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, .. . Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . . . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, - « « Ogu. 
8. EB. JACOBSOHN, . . . ._ . Violin. 





also Modern Languages and English Literature. 
edtintingiiein ress. For Catalogues addres 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director, 


CONSERVATURY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOUWL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMINARY: S al Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal', Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History); 
Fetix DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, 
A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
POENITZ (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Urgan); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 
LAENDER, HEINRICH BANDLER, WILLY NIRKING (Violin); LEO SCHRATTENHOLZ (’Cello), etc , ete. 
Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 








FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


3 Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 a.m tel P.M 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, ; 
8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, - 
PARIS, July 30, 1806. \ 


ConsekvatToire— (Continued. ) 


After bread to eat education is the greatest need of a nation.— 
DANTON. , 

T first glance it would seem as if the spirit of 

insurrection which is brooding over the face of the 

whole earth had cast the shadow of a wing feather over 
the Paris Conservatoire 

Three times during the year’s competitions has the in- 
sufferable spirit of misdirected free thought found vent in 
impudent self-assertion. 

In the petty personal prejudice of ‘* My daughter did 
better than hers”’ the noble spirit of gratitude for the in- 
estimable benefits of one of the grandest institutions of 
modern times was almost lost sight of during some fifteen 
minutes’ squirmy squall. 

Thanks to Parisian effervescence of feeling, the squall 
was turned into a roaring farce by the unqualified vul- 
garity of a disappointed candidate, who, hoisted out of 
all common sense by the calls of ‘sisters, cousins and 
aunts’’ for justice (?) to her supreme talents, planted her 


ungrateful hands upon her ungrateful hips and told the | 


jury to ‘‘ keep their old accessit 

By this burst of truly prima donna serio-comics the 
woman lost her recognition, the respéct of all polite people, 
the sympathy of the best musical authorities in France, 
and all claim to consideration as a feminine scion of a 
refined and well-bred race. 

The habit this year, anyway, has been to act the ‘‘ mar- 
tyr’’ over the receipt of any award not the first. Short, 
stiff little bows and almost imperceptible little shrugs 
have taken the place of respectful submission. When one 
reflects upon the impossibility of giving one first prize to 
thirty-two girls of similar calibre, and upon what it means 
to train to the privilege of even an ‘‘ accessit,’’ these ex- 
hibitions are almost inane in their shortsightedness. 

(An “‘ accessit ’’ generally means: ‘‘ We recognize in you 
the possibility of first prize next year.’’) 

M. Th. Dubois need feel in no way sensitive over the 
affronts coming upon the very forehead of his term of 
office as director. Indeed, he cannot have too high praise 
for the dignity, firmness and self-control with which he 
steered the craft of judgment through the irritating sea- 
weed. It appears that Auber had to pass through similar 
annoyance on the occasion of first prize award to a little 
Spanish violinist of twelve years, whom angry parents 
could not see in any way surpassed their own Pierres and 
Jeans. 

The name of Sarasate, however, has since vindicated 
the jury judgment of that day. 

a2 *# # 


The girls’ piano class this year numbered twenty-seven, 
ranging in age from twelve to twenty-one. From this 
lot-tery M. Pugno drew three first prizes! The sun can- 
not help ripening grain. M. Pugno is a superb man 
and great, warm, whole-souled artist, generous, instructed, 
honest as only a French artist can be, composer of power 
and attractiveness, a teacher by the love of art and hu- 
manity combined—how can a man like that help making 
artists and drawing prizes? He cannot. 

The Schumann Carnaval was the test composi' ion. 
sight-reading piece was written by ‘Vidor. 

The choice of the Carnaval is not generally approved. 
In the first place, on account of its length, it had to be 
cut out of all artistic semblance. Then it is more a chef 
d’ceuvre of humor or of fancy, a play of spirit force, rather 
than one of conventional musical style, combining tech- 
nical difficulty with typical forms. The play on life's 
carnival was beyond the reach of French children, and the 
difficulties incurred were more of strength demand beyond 
their force than technic demand beyond their skill. It is 
the first time that it has been used as a contest piece, and 
will probably be the last. 

TEXAS IN THE FIELD. 
One of the interesting results of the piano work was the 


The 


| wald, a well-known musician and piano educator from 
| Texas, who, with her granddaughter, Lucy Hickenlooper, 
was present at the contest. The latter young girl, al- 
though studying piano outside, has attracted the attention 
of the Conservatoire masters by her unusual talents and 
good training, and there is no doubt but that if this stu- 
| dent had the courage to face Conservatoire discipline 
| there would be something worth while in store for both 
| pupil and school. 
Weight is added to the following concise expressions 
| from the fact that they run almost parallel with the opin- 
| ions of the jury and the French press, and that the pro- 
phecies indicated by crosses on the program tallied, with 
| one exception, with the awards. Anybody who thinks 
that America is napping in musical matters is mightily 
mistaken. They are well awake even ‘ \‘»wn by the Rio 
Grande.”’ 


No. 1. Brilliant. 
copated passages. Read very well. 

2. Musical accent. ‘‘Chopin” good, repeated notes not 
quite clear. Stopped so long to look at the sight reading 
exercise that director had to call out: ‘‘ Commencez, made- 
moiselle!’’ Read slowly and correctly. 

3. Bold in manner, large hand, good on chords, sympa- 

| thetic touch. Read more slowly than tempo indicated. 

| 4. Comparatively weak hands; nervous. 

| 5. False notes at commencement, very sonorous touch, 
octaves stiff, much natural talent, inspired much applause 
through imagination. Read perfectly. 

| 6. Very small in stature. Octave passages arranged in 

| sixths to suit her tiny hands, causing excitement among 
the judges. In crossing hands to compass the large chord 
at the close struck the wrong note. Read well. 

7. Held hand poised some time before playing; other 
mannerisms; lazy but talented; one of the best so far as 
to style; two bravas. Read slowly but well. 

8. False notes at beginning. ‘‘Chopin’’ faster but with 
sentiment; ungraceful positions; wrong notes at end and 
beginning will lose her. 

9. Large splendid hand, fine touch; great applause. 
Read with confidence, one mistake. 

10. Pretty and graceful; playing commonplace: staccato 
blurred all through Read well. 

11. Pedaling exceptionally good ; staccato muddy. 
very well. 

12. Great abandon; fine style in three-quarter passages, 
lost in others; warmed up wisely toward the end; effective 
climax. Read slowly, but very well. Prettiest dress of the 
lot, pink foulard. 

13. Hurried, nervous, gifted. Reading excellent. 

14. Excellent bass work. ‘‘ Quelques accrocs! *’ 

15. Dry, boney touch, indistinct fundamentals. 
admirably. 

16. Best player so far; superb technic, individuality; 
pianissimos good. Read finely. 

17. Good; not so much finish as the preceding. 
applause. 

18. Sang well; melody in left hand; failed in skips; 
played hurriedly. 

19. Plays from shoulder. 
close. Read well. 

21. Brilliant touch, but not mellew. Read well. 

22. Sits too near piano; faulty bass; no sense of rhythm. 

23. Some good piano passages. ‘‘Chopin’’ very good; 
one of the best of that part. Reading perfect. 

24. Delightful ritenutos; grew -etter toward the end. 
Reading faultless. Success. 

25. Very faulty bass; end confused. 

26. Excellent rhythm; good musical sense. 

27. Spread fingers straight over notes; did not produce 

Should say worst one of the class. 


Occasional loss of rhythm in syn- 





Read 


Read 


Much 


Two bad mistakes just at the 


good tones. 


22 * 


In the violin class the twenty-ninth concerto of Viotti 
was played thirty-one times!—and thirty-one times a 
piece of sight-reading by M. Lenepveu. Four first prizes 
were the result. An excellent day's work excellently well 
done. Ages fourteen to twenty-three years. Eight girls 
—oldest nineteen years and one month. 

The opera class numbered eleven persons, seven of 
whom were men. 

Faust, first act; Le Cid, first act; Le Prophéte, third 
act; Aida, third act; Romeo and Juliet, third act; William 
Tell, third act; Robert le Diable, third act; La Favorite, 
fourth act; Iphegénie en Tauride, first act; Oreste; Les 
Huguenots, fourth act, and Faust, final, were the pieces 
by the competitors, with repliques by pupils of the school. 

Very many of the same singers appeared as contestants 
in plain singing, in opéra comique and in grand opera. 
It was extremely interesting to read the individuality of 
hte pupils in the three different frames. Some who could 
do but little as plain singers shone brightly in opéra 
comique. Some who seemed fiat and uninteresting in 
opéra comique swept things before them in grand opera. 
It is all so interesting it suffocates one. 

In no perfectly appointed opera house in the world, with 
decorations, music and accessories, could a more perfect 
illusion be created or sustained than that of a M. Sizes, 


penciled notation around the program of Mrs. L. P. Griin- | twenty-four years old, who lived for the time being in the | attention in the midst of many such. One is a music box 


beauty, power and terrifying grandeur of Oreste in the 
Gluck chef d’ceuvre. What superb majesty in music! Su- 
perbly sung and acted, it was a real feast. Comparative 
successes were also made in William Tell, Le Prophéte, 
Les Huguenots and Faust by men. The young woman 
twenty-two years old, who won the first prize as /u/zette, 
was certainly a case of faute de mieux as to voice, and 
the young Finlandaise, twenty, in Faust, who received 
second, was little better. They all acted well. There is 
evidently a decadence partout of prima donnas. The win- 
ning pupils were pupils of M. Giraudet. - 

The exercises in flute, hautbois, clarinet, bassoon, &c., 
were excellent. Other wind instruments to follow. Here 
is where the Conservatoire is strong. Ages ranged from 
fifteen to twenty-seven. M. Taffanel is professor of flute. 

** 

Poor impresarios! Now the polite and well-behaved 
Duse kicks over the traces, declaring that the political 
condition of South America is not as clear as it was when 
she signed her contract. But she had to pay 80,000 frs. 
for remaining under peaceful skies. 

Frédégonde and Delila are the favorites of Mme. Hé- 
gion of the Opéra and Saint-Saéns her favorite composer. 

On October 11 the Lamoureux concerts commence. 
Roger-Miclos played at Rouen at the Pierné-Jonciéres 
festival this week. Massenet has been reading Sapho 
aloud to Calvé, and now both have gone to finish the 
summer rest—one north, the other south. 

*# # 


| 


Mme. de la Grange is one of the most considerate of 
teachers in regard to her pupils’ welfare. She says that 
you drive girls home or into despair or worse by charging 
high prices. She always remembers her own early hard 
times, when she vowed that if ever she had to do for girls 
she would think for them as well as teach them. 

*e2 # 

We need here in Paris a school of stage action, a French 
conversation salon, an operatic club, a bureau of informa- 
tion for use of musicians and a school of pantomime. 

** * 

There is one class of letter which I wish people would 
not write. Letters asking to hunt up references in Paris 
in regard to French people who go over to America to 
make a living in music, and to find out if what they say of 
themselves, what they have done, and their relations with 
the great musical powers of France te or be not true. 

If these people have real, helpful merit, no matter about 
their relations anywhere; let them do all they can, the 
world needs them. If they are no good all their relations 
on earth or with anybody or anywhere, or what they have 
done or where they have sung, will do them no earthly 
good. In any case nothing could tempt me to interfere 
with the possible future of any poor souls who had left 
this country, where life was difficult, to try and find where 
life might be a little easier. Life is so hard for us all, 
poor devils! Let everybody alone, except to help them— 
or except they are absolutely harmful folks, trying to 
harm others, for instance, &c. 

Meantime, such people had better be careful how they 
put things, as confidence is easily weakened, and then 
things are harder than ever. 

*2 * 

This Paris is enough to kill one with its beauty. 
new day some new beauty spot; and such spots, such 
intoxicating expression; such form and color and per- 
fume; such artistic care; such art in nature, such nature 
in the art; such quiet refinement and brooding of nature 
beauty over all! 

In these fairy-like villas scattered about the city is a 
veritable treasure mine. Stumbling upon them is like 
floating through wonderland in a dream. 

Up in the Henri Martin quarter, but hidden, back and 
You might 


Every 


away, and around, lies one of these nooks. 
pass entire days without a desire other than to live and 
breathe in the bower of a street (?), sleeping in front of 
miniature palaces, where it is so still you can hear the 
birds’ wings whirr under the woven branches, and where 
the sun slants in only at times from the end, as into a 
tunnel of verdure, bringing the perfume laden breezes of 
the Bois :n to visit with him. 

Inside the stately line of railing which in graceful scrolled 
iron reads ‘* Every man his own castle! "’ lies an interesting 
home, a large rambling roofed mass set in flowers and fine 
gravel, enveloped in trees that are objects of art—the 
home of a great music lover. 

Domestic as she is artistic, until the arrival of a dear 
little baby a short time ago the house was the lady's 
plaything. The result isa dream of tasteful luxury, where 
art looks nature. Every room is a corner of a different 
country in style, Oriental, Egyptian, Japanese, Louis XV., 
&c.; Russian, too, as is the mistress of the home. The 
music room is perfect; the noble old trees outside are 
reflected in the graceful fountain in the conservatory. 
Even the back stairway is hung in old tapestries, and old 
Egyptian water carriers, pots and curios paint history to 
the very door. 

In the Louis XV. room are two objects worthy of special 
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in the form of a clavecin, before which is seated a charm- | idea. His lines have evidently fallen in pleasant places 
ing little Marie Antoinette figure, which moves its graceful | in the States, as, with a superior position and opportunity 
head, rolls its expressive eyes and moves its taper fingers for doing much good, he has unlimited privilege as musi- 
in affected mieveries over the ivory keys, in time to the | cian, which he has been using to good advantage to judge 
music played. | by musical criticism of the best order in Europe and 


The other—listen carefully—is an antique object in dark | America. 
old woods in form of a cradle, one of those cradles which | An interesting pianist at present in Paris is Mlle. Adine 


swing to and fro between posts. It is full size. Ruckert, a pupil of Madame Clara Schumann, who was 


The thick wood, solid mountings, heavy brass claws | with that esteemed musician up to the day of her death. 
and the defiant cock with proud mien and crest aloft | Mlle. Ruckert was first pupil of Mme. Schumann’s daugh- 
| ter, Eugénie, who teaches in London, to whom she went 


speak historic suggestions. 
She describes Mme. Schu- 


‘The cradle is a bed of exotic plants in bloom. Where | from the Paris Conservatoire. 





you lay your hand by instinct to yive the little bed a 
gentle swing is a precious spot. On it once lay the hand 
of one of the greatest fathers who ever lived, as he gazed 
tenderly down upon the form of the ‘‘ malheureux enfant,”’ | 
which, like many another ‘‘ malheureux enfant,’’ smashed | 
the urn of fate in bits, and cost him his empire, his happi- | 
ness and his life. For the precious flower casket was | 
once the cradle of the Roi de Rome. 
“#2 # 

On the gravel outside the back door, however, is an 
object which strikes an ache through the heart and makes 
a harsh discord in the exquisite peace of the place. 

It appears that in Russia, during the chase, when the | 
bear is wounded by the hunter nobleman. an unfortunate 
serf is sent forward to finish the cruel task in a hand to | 
hand, or rather body to body, combat, when the maddened | 
animal stands on his hind legs, and the man, diving head | 
first under the body, dispatches, or is dispatched, as Fate 
wills. 

Out there on the gravel this horrible tragedy is inces- 
santly enacted in life-sized figures of weather-stained fur | 
and peasants’ garments, 4 la Eden Musée; the bear on his | 
hind legs, the wretched serf buried head first in the stomach 
of the enraged animal, the supreme struggle expressed in 
heart-rending realism. I would give some days of my life | 
to be free of the haunting picture of rage and suffering 
on the poor beast's face, the thin wretched body of the | 
poor peasant, hisclumsy, miserable clothing, his thin neck, 
legs and wrists strained to their utmost, his drawn, hunger- | 
stained face, his hopeless and abject submission. 

I could not sleep in a palace with a thought like that 
under the windows, and the added incessant thought that | 
the only stain of suffering upon this exquisite world—I 
swear it—is that which is wrought upon it by man’s in- | 
humanity to man. 


* 2 * 


This is the home of the Count and Countess Péthion, | 
and the countess is the woman who has become identified | 
with the cause of Russian opera, Russian music, indeed, | 
in Paris. 

This identification is not merely a fad. Being herself 
a Russian gives the feeling better weight than that; being | 
a musician still more; being an artistic nature still more; 
being a singer who is herself to help interpret the works 
of her countrymen makes the climax as to motive. Being 
rich, without care, active and ambitious, with nothing to 
prevent, makes a possibility of carrying the idea to exe- | 
cution; having hosts of friends in sympathy with the | 
movement, you may see opera in America via Paris yet | 
through the endeavors of Madame Péthion. 

Linguist and writer, the translation of Tschaikowsky’s | 
Oneguine, given this season here, was translated into | 
French by her. Her interpretation of the Russian chef | 
d’ceuvre, aided no doubt by the generous blond beauty | 
and artistic dressing of the singer, won enthusiastic ap- | 
plause. The work will be recommenced in the autumn | 
by a grand soirée musicale to be given at the home, to be 
followed by representations, of which you will doubtless 
read later on. 


**# # 


A charming letter from the pen of M. Jean Lassalle and 
from the midst méme of his Usines de Chantemelle says: 

‘* While it is true that the proposition to sing in Wagner 
réle in the Opéra Comique has been made to me, nothing 
definite in the matter has yet been decided upon. (July 
29.) The perspective of being associated with the pro- 
duction of a Wagnerian work before a Parisian public 
tempts me seriously, 1 must allow. Since you are kind 
enough to be interested in the matter, I will drop youa 
line the very first moment that a decision is reached.”’ 

*# i & 
Home Fo ks. 


Mr. Alberto Jonas, concert pianist and professor of piano 
at Ann Arbor University, has been in Paris looking up 
new music and seeing old friends, He is visiting his par- 
ents, who live in Brussels. One is never so convinced of 
the value of international art interchange as when meet- 
ing a rea/ European artist who has spent some time in 
the States and is back in Europe. No one sees more 
plainly than the artist how universal is art principle, and 
how much different localities are dependent upon each 
other for the different features which go to make the 
grand whole. 

Mr. Jonas is a real artist if ever there was one, artistic 
by both training and heredity, large, free and sincere in 





mann as extremely lovable and agreeable as teacher. The 


one thing she could not endure in people was being catered 


to or being afraid or timid before her. She wanted people 


to go their way, minds on their music, and forget her. 
Extremely simple and regular in her life, she had gentle 
soft manners, peculiarly expressive eyes and was careful 


to coquetry in her dressing to the last—that is, to neatness 


and care in dressing. She specially loved black silk 
plainly but carefully made, and forswore all slovenliness 
or negligence. 

She had a peculiarity of not being able to play without 
her rings, being known to return and get them even at the 
risk of tardy concert appearance, sooner than venture to 
play without them. That on which she dwelt most in 
piano teaching (outside of thought, bien entendu) was the 
necessity of legato in touch. the binding of sounds and 
the flowing of melody under the fingers. She spoke Eng- 
lish well. Brahms was her most intimate friend. He 
wept like a child at her death. Joachim was another in- 
timate. She had had eight children, three of whom are 
living: Eugénie, teaching in London; a daughter, who 
never left home, andason. A fine portrait of Mme. Schu- 
mann and her husband may be found on the front page 
of the Monde Musical of July 30. 

Mlle. Ruckert is an excellent little piano artist, and is 
already known to musicians in Europe outside of Paris. 
Her style is brilliant, certain and clear, with the famous 


| Zegato of which her teacher was exponent. She was a 
| great favorite with Mme. Schumann. 


Mr. Percy Walling, basso cantante, organist and teacher, 
of New York, has reached Paris with his wife, also musi- 


| cian, to stay some years possibly. They are installed 


delightfully in the Wagram quarter and have commenced 


| serious study with M. Sbriglia. They commence French 


properly—to-morrow. All Americans begin fundamentals 
‘‘to-morrow.’’ How an American does hate a funda- 


| mental! 


Mr. Robert Greenwood Jones, a graduate of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, has come in quest of prestige, I 
suppose, being already well educated in music. His 


| teacher told him he was the first American he had met 


who knew his ‘‘ do-re-mis."’ 

Just the same. I notice that the do-re-mis are not com- 
pulsory in the Cincinnati College any more than else- 
where. The class may commence with forty and dwindle 
down to one if the class so dispose. That's no way. 
Solfége and the Nine Commandments ought to be made 
compulsory in every country worthy the name. Mr. Jones 
speaks in praise of Mr. Van der Stucken, and hopes for 
many progressive reforms through his influence. Mr. 


| Jones has been in Paris eight weeks and goes to London. 


He teaches, I believe, at home. Miss Daisy Moore, one 
of M. Giraudet’s talented pupils, was trained by him. His 
mother is the well-known artist and musician, Mrs. Amelia 
Battelle, president of the Covington Art Club. 

Miss Potts has gone to Biarritz to continue study with 
Mme. Artédt. A good, large-hearted, earnest girl, with 
superb voice, this singer will merit the success we all hope 
for her at the Opera. She has now studied four operas in 
French. The task is almost hopeless under the conditions, 
but her exceptional talent may stand instead of many 
other needed advantages. 

Miss Hope Morgan, with her mother and sister, is up in 
the Surrey Hills in England, convalescing from her long 
illness. It is to be hoped that the musical authorities will 
be as kind to this young lady after recovery as they were 
when a profitable concert season was cu! by sudden 
sickness. She returns to London in October. 

Miss Bradley, a charming and gentle girl from Milwau- 
kee, Wis., graduate of the Chicago Musical College, thinks 
of returning to America after steady and careful study 
with de la Grange in Paris and Blume in London. Miss 
Bradley was one of the most favored singers at Madame’s 


| last concert. 


Mrs. Katharine Evans von Klenner, of the National Con- 
servatory, New York, is here visiting her friend and 
teacher, Madame Pauline Viardot. Madame Viardot does 
not hesitate to pronounce Mrs. Evans her representative 
in America. Mrs. Evans, however, has about reached a 
stage, I believe, in New York where she represents her- 


| self pretty well. She adores her teacher and swears by 


her as the artist-educator. 

Mrs. Evans speaks highly of the work that has been 
done by the conservatory and with regret of the disloyalty 
and ingratitude of pupils who have too easily forgotten 
what they received from the institution. 


(I know one thing—Mrs. Thurber ought to have a medal 
from American musicians for the simple fact of being able 
to appreciate the Paris Conservatoire the way she has.) 

Mr. Clarence de Vaux Royer, of Lancaster, Pa., is com- 
ing here to study violin with M. Marsick. He has been a 
student of Gustave Hillé in Philadelphia. Since then he 
has been pupil at the Brussels Conservatoire with Ysaye. 
In Berlin both Worth and Halir were his teachers. 

Mlle. Francisca has gone to Carlsbad with her brother, 
returning in October for further operatic finish. 

Mr. Elwood Allen Emory has reached Paris. 

Mrs. Fanny Grant, Mme. Marie Laborde, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., writes for information as to the Schola Cantorum, 
a society for the cultivation of classic music in Paris, with 
a view of becoming a member; also in regard to the best 
schools of music, and selections to enrich winter recitals, 
which are part of her progressive program for the near 
future. That is an encouraging spirit 

Miss Nora Maynard Green is still here with her flock, 

teaching them and showing them the beauties of Paris. 
| Last week a reception was given in their honor by Capt. 
and Mrs. John C. Calhoun at the Cubat. Miss Grace 
Tuttle, Miss Olive Booth and Mrs. Herbert M. Gardner 
sang charming selections, French and English, and were 
praised and applauded most enthusiastically. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Morse, the United States 
consul and his wife; Mr. and Mrs. Harris Phelps, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Drake, Judge and Mrs. McLean, Mr. Brad- 
shaw, Mr. Seligman, Mrs. Hloward Page, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson and many others. A dance in which Captain Cal- 
houn and Miss Green led followed the reception. This 
week Miss Tuttle is to sing at the home of Mme. Regnault 
and this makes her fourth appearance in Paris. 

Miss Nanette Hamburger, of New York, and her mother 
arrived by the Teutonic the 24th and are staying at the 
Continental. They leave for London to-day, to return in 
a few days, when Miss Hamburger continues musical 
study, in which she is already far advanced. 

Miss Minnie Tracey is engaged at Nice for the Municipal 
Theatre. The Roumanian prince impresario it appears 
is really a prince du sang, being nephew of Queen Natalie 
of Servia. 

Mr. Léon Jancey goes to America this season after all, 
September 14 to October 17. A large number of people 
have written asking him not to wait till next year. See 
notice elsewhere in the paper. Fanniz Epcar THomas. 














Giordano.—Umberto Giordano has received permis- 
sion from Sardou to turn Fedora into an opera. The text 
| will be written by Alberto Collant:. 
| Anton Bruckner.—The celebrated composer Anton 
| Bruckner, who is now in his seventy-first year, is danger- 
ously ill, and has received the last sacraments. 
| Miss Willy Sandmeyer.—Miss Willy Sandmeyer 
(Mlle Sanda) has made an appearance in Covent Garden 
in Nanon, with Melba, Alvarez, Plangon, &c. It was by a 
chance of good luck that the opportunity came, and the 
young débutante filled her part to satisfaction. At Mr. 
Ganz's request also she was invited to sing a number at a 
large reception at the Lyric Club, and she has sung at 
many ‘‘ at homes.” She has been visiting Miss Butt, the 
contralto, in London, and by her has been presented to 
many musical people, including Patti. Miss Butt, by the 
way, is in Spa at present with her mother and studying 
with Bouhy, after which she goes to Switzerland. 

Budapest.—The tenor Franz Broulik, who for the 
last twelve years has been a member of the Budapest Opera 
Company, lately refused to sing in the Wagner cyclus to be 
given at that theatre, and sent to the management the 
certificate of two doctors tothe effect that he was not in a 
state to sing the part of Loge in the Rheingold. The man- 
agement obtained a certificate from two other doctors stat- 
ing that he was in aconditiontosing. The result isthat the 
tenor was dismissed. Perhaps national jealousy had some- 
thing todowith it. The Hungarians, in this their millen- 
nium celebration, do not look favorably on a performance 
at their national theatre of the works of such a thoroughly 
German master as Richard Wagner, and this abrupt dis- 
missal of Broulik has intensified the hostile feeling. 

Della Rogers.—Della Rogers is the only American 
singer, indeed the only person not French, in a troupe 
of sixty which the young Prince Ghica, of Roumania, has 
selected in France to play the coming season in the new 
theatre at Jassy. A competent corps de ballet is included. 
Among the singers are women who have made successes 
in Paris and various French and Italian cities ; but Miss 
Rogers is to be prima donna assoluta. The opening is to 
be made in Faust. She makes her début the third night in 
Samson et Dalila. She is to sing in eight different réles. 
Her costumes, all new, are of the most luxurious descrip- 
tion ; the jewels, crowns, bracelets, &c., made to order, cost 
alone over 1,500 frs. The costumes will cost over 6,000 frs. 

The prince is a young dark, fascinating man, but serious ; 
a musician, but not executant, who talks wisely and well of 
his venture, which is largely pour s'amuser. The theatre 
is scarcely finished. The best is hoped from the project 
for all parties concerned, Miss Rogers and her mother 
leave Paris for Jassy on August 27, 
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A Day in a Vocal Studio. 


AVING been assured one was always made wel- 

come, I betook myself recently to the studio of the 

famed instructor Mr. J. H. Kowalski, Suite 55, Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, where I spent the day. 

The studio is most artistically arranged, the walls being 
hung with beautifully painted tapestries, oil and water 
colors and etchings; floors covered with Persian, Smyrna 
and Cashmere rugs; windows and doors tastily draped ; old 
and rare pieces of porcelain, cloisonné. Satsuma, bronze 
and Dresden clocks adorn the various tables, while some 
very fine pieces of statuary are seen here and there. Like- 





ing already established for herself a reputation in concert 
work both in Canada and America. Her lesson was on 
Liete Signor, Huguenots, Meyerbeer. 

Miss Maude Dewey, but seventeen years of age, has 
mastered all the intricacies of Faust, Dinorah, Lucia and 
has sung The Creation, The Messiah and all standard con- 
cert arias forsoprano. She has just returned from making 
a pronounced successat the Chautauqua meeting at Monona 
Lake, Wis. During the World's Fair her singing won such 
applause and the favorable opinion of all critics that she 
was given, in recognition of these facts, an appropriate 
medal. At this time she was but fourteen years of age. 
Her trills on D and E above high C, which are sung with 








nesses of pupils are found in every conceivable nook and 
corner, their delightful arrangement in framing and hang- 
ing adding greatly to each charming personality. On one 
side of the studio is arranged a platform and behind this 
a pier glass extending from floor to ceiling. Standing on 
this platform while taking a lesson pupils receive sugges- 
tions as to position of the mouth, the body, the hands and 
arms and the eyes, and being in a position to view them- 
selves fully are sooner able to rectify their mistakes. In 
the studio is a grand piano, in the reception room an 
upright. Cases of books and music are numerous and 
nicely arranged. 

Mr. Robert Harty was the first pupil to come in fora 
lesson. Mr. Harty has a robust tenor voice, full and 
resonant. He was working with great success on Lend 
Me Your Aid, from Queen of Sheba. After two years’ 
work with Mr. Kowalski, Mr. Harty had a season in Fan- 
chon as tenor soloist with Gladys Wallis. 

Miss Mae Fleming followed Mr. Harty. Miss Fleming 
has a deep, rich, contralto voice and sings with great feel- 
ing. Herexercises were beautifully treated and the Flower 
Song, from Faust, on which she was studying, awakened 


in me the soul that had long been slumbering. She is 
soloist in St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Chicago. 
Miss Ethel Childs came next on the roll-call. Miss 


Childs has a coloratura soprano voice of three octave 
range, from G below middle C to G above high C. Her 
lesson was Proch's Air and Variations, most beautifully 
sung. Miss Childs is as pretty as she is graceful, and 
being not yet twenty years of age, and having studied but 
two seasons, a great future is without doubt hers. 

Mrs. A. E. Staufer nad the next lesson. She is a Chicago 
woman, but for the past two years has had charge of the 
vocal department of the Yankton (Dak.) College of Music, 
spending the summers at home in the further cultivation 
of her voice. Her particular forte is sacred music, for 
which her voice is well adapted. 

Miss Kathryn Carter followed Mrs. Staufer. Miss Carter 
is but seventeen years of age, and having but just com- 
pleted her second season her mezzo soprano voice shows 
remarkable development and power. Her singing is char- 
acterized by cheerfulness, intelligence and a high finish. 

Mr. Samuel Burnett, from St. Joseph, Mo., has a rich, 
full baritone voice, which he handles as a great artist. His 
tones are big and resonant, and the covering is most artis- 
He sang with masterly and thorough under- 


tically done. 
Critics predict 


standing Eri Tu from the Mask Ball, Verdi. 
a most successful future for Mr. Burnett. 
Miss Amy Jaffray, of Berlin, Canada, has a remarkable 
mezzo soprano voice, with a range from F below middle 
Ctohigh C. Miss Jaffray is a most promising pupil, hav- 














perfect ease, are beyond any criticism, and uphold her 
long standing reputation as ‘‘ the child wonder.”’ 

Mr. Bert Bartlett, but eighteen years of age, has an im- 
mense bass voice, full, deep and rich in quality. It is 
hoped Mr. Bartlett will give up the commercial life in 
which he is now engaged and devote all his time to his 
voice, which without a doubt would well repay him in the 
future. 

It now being 1 o'clock, we repaired to the Wellington, 
where we were joined by Mrs. Kowalski, for luncheon. I 
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This trio is composed of Miss Ethel Childs, soprano; 
Miss Amy Jaffray, mezzo, and Miss Emma Parmenter, con- 
traltu; Gertrude Dunning, contralto, substituting. They 
practiced Owen's Ave Marie. The richness of the voices, 
the exquisite blending of the tones, the thorough and 
perfect drill given them cannot but make this one of the 
best trios singing before the public to-day, and the fact 
that an offer has quite recently been made them to 
travel here and abroad for one year only confirms my 
opinion. 

Mr. Harry Talley, a young tenor from Memphis, Tenn., 
has not only a voice that wins you at once, but has a 
charming manner and pleasing address as well. He has 
sung in public a great deal and always with pronounced 
success and repeated encores. 

Next came some duet work on Blumenthal’s Boat Song, 
by Miss Ada Kay soprano, and Miss Elizabeth Hansen, of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., alto. These two young misses 
have bright, pretty voices and under good control.. Miss 
Kay followed the duet by singing the Staccato Polka, 
which only strengthened my opinion as to the quality of 
her voice and the good control she has over it. 

Mr. Lew Bartlett stepped next on the platform. He 
has a full baritone voice and works with great zeal and 
earnestness. He is musical director of the North Congre- 
gational Church of Chicago. 

Miss Cora Sinzich, from Evansville, Ind., and directress 
of the musical college at Fayette, Mo., has been in the 
city but a short time, having, like Mrs. Staufer, come in 
to study with Mr. Kowalski during her summer vacation. 

Miss Olive Dhu Owen, of Lake Geneva, Wis., who for 
the last two years has been directress of Jessamine College, 
of Nicholasville, Ky., has a beautiful lyric soprano voice, 
which does great credit to herself and her teacher. Miss 
Dhu Owen is exceptionally good at staccato work, as shown 
by her exercises and her songs. 

Miss Clara Alfred, also of Lake Geneva, has a very fine 
dramatic voice and sings with much intelligence. Miss 
Alfred will take charge of Mr. Kowalski’s Lake Geneva 
class when his summer season there closes. 

Miss Therese Eagle, but sixteen years of age and having 
studied but one year, has a very bright, clear voice that 
shows remarkable development, and which created a furore 
of excitement and encores at the last recital given by Mr. 
Kowalski in June. 

Mrs. John Addison, a dramatic vocalist of great ability, 
was a pupil of Mr. Sweet for a number of years and has 
also studied with Mr. Kowalski for some years. She has 
sung oratorio extensively and concert work with Mr. Lieb- 
ling numerous times. Her daughter, Mrs. Edward Camp, 
is a very beautiful woman and does some very artistic 
vocal work under Mr. Kowalski’s tuition. She expects to 
go abroad the coming year for further study. 

Miss Maude Holbrook has one of the sweetest voices I 
ever heard, and sings with a great deal of expression and 
pathos. She goes abroad the latter part of next month. 

The exercises marked out by Mr. Kowalski and which 

















found her a charming woman and gifted with that rare | comprise a part of each pupil's lesson are varied in style, 


gift, a most delightful conversationalist. She is full of 
bright expressions and witticisms, and enters with much 
enthusiasm into all her husband’s works, plans and am- 
bitions. On our return to the studio we found the trio 
awaiting Mr. Kowalski for rehearsal. 


arrangement and execution. This is to be expected in 
that they teach flexibility, sustenance, resonance, tone 
covering, tone placing and the art of breathing properly. 
A fact often commented upon and noticeable in all his 
pupils is the ease with which they breathe. There is no 
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question as to his methods insuring brilliant and thorough 
work. 

Mr. Kowalski numbers among his pupils Mary Weaver 
McCauley, of California, who is about to make her début 
in Fra Diavolo: Mrs. McClelland, of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
comes to Chicago three or four times a year for a short 
course of study; and over 100 pupils from different parts 
of the globe. He attributes his success not only to his 
own exertions and hard work, but to his two friends, Mr. 
George Sweet and Mr. Emil Liebling. Mr. Kowalski in 
interview and social chat is most pleasing, and in the 





talk I had with him he gave it as his opinion that Mr. 
Sweet was to-day the greatest vocal teacher in America, 
and that he considered Mr. Liebling the greatest pianist, 
as well as teacher, in Chicago. 

As | bade Mr. Kowalski, his beautiful studio and charm- 
ing pupils ‘‘ good-by,”’ I could not but recall the remark 
Liszt made of Clara Schumann: ‘‘ Many make more noise; 
few make more music.”’ A. B. C. 





The Power of Music. 
T is recorded that a layman once asked a religious 
man how he accounted for the spread of religion in an 
age marked by so general a revolt against even a sem- 
blance of authority. And the good man replied that he 
considered it the blessing of God bestowed upon the 
Cnurch as a reward for excelient music. The reply might 
seem frivolous did we not know the art life of every nation 
to be complementary to the intellectual life. In Greece, 
when the literature was marked by a most highly tinted 
and poetic phantasy the artistic spirit was crystallized in 
marble, still, unchangeable and white. A thought became 
colorless and hard art grew more highly tinted aud vari- 
able in expression, speaking in bewildering beauty in the 
cathedral and on equally gorgeous canvases, pausing not 
in its sensuous development to offset the mental character- 
istics of progressive civilization. And as thought grew 
less and less ideal, more and more coldly scientific, art 
opened to the world in its music a medium of expression 
incapable of being crystallized into definite and abiding 
form. 

And the first thing that strikes one who reflects on music 
js its uniqueness. It is like nothing else that men do. 
The use of the voice in singing would be a most amazing 
thing to a visitor from a songless planet. Other things 
he might put together with more or less understanding, 
but music would be a hopeless puzzle. All things may, 
perhaps, be equally wonderful when viewed closely, but 
that the human voice, by a conscious act, can produce an 
indefinable sound by virtue of an almost infinitely rapid 
vibration of the air seems immeasurably mysterious. It 
must follow that there is something equally infinite in the 
human mind and heart-when musical combinations have 
the power to arouse emotions in the soul organism, upon 
which these vibrations fall, and this emotion expresses 
itself in some immediate train of thought, feeling or will. 
For because the masters of harmony, rhythm and melody 
are forced to trust their inspirations to a system of black 
scratches upon destructible sheets, which must be subject 
to the varying interpretation .of every leader, a musician 
who attempts their translation, music is pre-eminently the 
voicing of feeling, the utterance,of mind. 





And where is the person, however ignorant musically, 

whose senses are so dulled that he has not at some time 
Seemed governed by a strain 
Of music audible to him alone. 

How the grand, harmonious cadences of an orchestra 
will arouse an indescribable something within the breast, 
inspiring joy or sorrow, delight or pain, in accordance with 
the characteristics of the listener; while in the glorious 
reverberations of the organ care and weariness dissolve, 
peace and rest take their place—mood and thought change 
with changing tones until we are filled with religious fervor 








and are subdued into its own apparent temper. Shake- 
speare once says: ‘‘I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music,’’ and Irving thus describes his sensations when 
hearing ‘‘the notes of the deep laboring organ ’’ in West- 
minster Abbey: ‘‘ The ear is stunned, the senses are over- 
whelmed, the very soul seems rapt away and floated upward 
on this swelling tide of harmony.”” And why should this 
not be so when a simple folk song, a plain melody, has the 
power to fill the mind with sweet and tender thoughts ? 

If music awakens in any soul a quiver of response to uni- 


Amiel, the Pascal of the nineteenth century, was once so 
stirred by the strains of a brass street band beneath his 
window that he wrote: ‘‘ It exercised an indefinite nostalgic 
power over me; it set me dreaming of another world, of 
infinite passion, of supreme happiness. Such impressions 
are the echoes of paradise in the soul, memories of ideal 
spheres whose sad sweetness ravishes and intoxicates the 
soul. * * * If music thus carries us to heaven, it is be- 
cause music is harmony, harmony is perfection, perfection 
is our dream, and our dream is heaven.”’ 

From darkest ages and the most obscure quarters of the 
earth penetrated by explorers to-day we are continually 
reminded that ‘‘music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast.’’ For no race, however uncivilized, is without its 
music, and it is through music the savage finds his best 
expression of varied passions. We even read and know 
of instances where music has had the power of charming 
and subduing wild beasts and venomous reptiles. 

It is a significant fact that after the close of the great 
civil war, when our nation was torn asunder in memorable 
strife, the Grand National Peace Jubilee, held in Boston 
in June, 1869, assumed the form of a musical festival. A 
chorus of over 10,000 voices and the harmony of more than 
1,000 instruments rolled forth their sea of sound, accom- 
panied by the chiming’of bells and the booming of cannon 
—pouring out praise and gratulation at the restoration of 
peace in the land, in loud hosannas, with all the grandeur 
and majesty of which music is capable. 

But the power of music is not alone in definite sound, 
atmospheric vibration and rhythmic melody. The whole 
world is embodied music, Schopenhauer has said that 
** were we able to give a satisfactory explanation of music 

we should have a true philosophy of the world.’’ It is 
suggestive that the great thinkers of all ages speak for 
the most part alike on the subject of music and its power, - 
and the ancient idea of the music of the spheres has been 

caught and used with unerring instinct by our modern 

poets. Shakespeare thinks ‘‘ the smallest orb like an angel 

sings,”"’ and undoubtedly the delight we find in music 

springs from the fact that we ourselves share in the har- 

mony of creation. 


No art excels nature, all art is harmony—therefore nature 
must be the embodiment of music. There is music in the 
budding of a tree; in every blossom, twig and leaf; in all 
the nameless little sights, sounds and perfumes of the 
woods and country. The warbling birds, the chirping 
crickets and the croaking frogs each make their own music. 
There is music in the blue sky; the bright warm sunshine; 
the pale silvery moonlight and starlight; in the pattering 
of the rain through the leaves and in the falling of the 
soft, white snow. How the brook sweetly sings its way 
down the mountain side and through the meadow, and 
how the ocean gently murmurs as it laps the white sands 
or dashes against the unyielding rocks. Carlyle has said 

**See deeply enough and you see musically,’’ and the in- 
dividual is poor indeed who has not felt his bosom swell 





versal joys or world-wide sorrows, of which it must other- 


with ineffable and inexpressible charm as if listening to 








wise remain unconscious, then let that soul steep itself 
in music and not forget that the march of more weary- 
laden brothers may also be made easy by the strains of a 
street organ, if there be nothing better at command. The 
great joy of many a wee life 1s furnished by this wandering 
minstrel of the latter day, who sets a hundred small feet 
waltzing on a dirty pavement or muddy street. Even 








exquisite music, at the unfolding of nature’s glories ard 
in watching her various moods and phases. 

Architecture has been likened ‘‘to frozen music,’’ and 
all other arts might be included in that simile. The soul 
and grace of the most intellectual compositions to which 
the world has been treated are but the outward expression 
of a musical soul. Music makes the mind intuitive; sug- 
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gests larger and nobler views; discloses the relations of 
truths, unites and harmonizes them. It is not an art— | 


like others—for art’s sake, but in its power reveals and | 


discloses the realities of life—truth, purity, obedience, love 


and admiration. 
Shakespeare, who never misses the heart of anything he 
touches, says: 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted. 
Littian A. White. 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 








Hints on Bowing for Students of 
the Violin. 


Artuur M. 
Parer No. 1. 
HE violin student who desires to become a mas- 
ter of his instrument should early be made to realize 
that there are four important things that go to make up 
the artist. First, a good, reliable left-hand technic; second, 
musical intelligence; third, expression or feeling; fourth, 
a good com nand of the bow, or technic of the right arm. 

These four requisites should go hand in hand if a good 
all-round development is desired; he is not a perfect artist 
who neglects any one of them. 

As a general thing most attention is given to the devel- 
opment of the left hand and least of all to that of the right 
arm. We find no end of violinists with a good technic, 
but very, very few with an equally good bowing. 

This is not as it should be. Zone production is one of 
the most important things of all in violin playing, and this 
fact should be impressed upon all students from the very 
start. Tone! First quality, then volume. I do not mean 
that one should be able to produce a good tone in slow 
movements merely, but in all kinds of passages, the most 
complicated as well as the simplest. To do this a good 
command of the bow is absolutely necessary, for tone pro- 
duction on the violin depends—a true intonation is, of 
course, necessary first of all—entirely on the management 
of the bow. 

While listening to a great violinist the general public 
does not realize in the remotest degree the important part 
that the right arm plays. To the average listener it 
appears as if the left hand did all the work, and the right 
arm had merely to keep going up and down, sometimes 
fast, sometimes slow, as if sawing wood. The difficult 
and complicated wrist work, and the long years of hard 
practice necessary to master it, are not considered for a mo- 
ment. In fact, not more than ten among every 100 students 
of the violin realize what it means to fully develop the re- 
sources of the bow. My experience in teaching during the 
past year has convinced me that the Americans who come 
to Germany to study the violin know, with few exceptions, 
practically nothing about bowing. 

This fact, together with numerous letters of inquiry on 
the subject from different parts of the United States, sug- 
gested to me the thought of writing a series of articles 
on bowing for the benefit of American students who are 
unable to get good instructors in this branch at home, and 
who cannot afford to come abroad to study. Of course, 
it is impossible in an article of this kind to do more than 
give a mere outliue, a skeleton of the subject. 

Readers who are in doubt on any points pertaining to 
it are always at liberty to write me and ask questions. I 
have answered many such in the past and shall be pleased 
to do so in the future, as one of the main objects of my 
specia] line of writing for THe Musica, Courier is to be 
helpful to students. My permanent address is Berlin, W., 
Steglitzer St., 30-51. These hints are not for absolute 
beginners. It is taken for granted that the pupil has some 
technic; that he or she has played at least as far as Kreut- 
zer's studies. 

The first thing to be mastered is the sideways movement 
of the wrist. This is the cornerstone, the foundation, on 
which the entire bow technic is builtup. While practicing 


By ABELL. 


this always bear in mind the following rule: Keep the | 


wrist high and the elbow low. The position of the arm 


| must not be ceetene and forced, but the wrist should be 
| held somewhat higher than the elbow, except when play- 
ing at the point of the bow on the E string; but even then 
it should not be allowed to sink in lower than the knuckles, 
as this would interfere with the free sideways movement. 
On the other hand, the wrist must not be held too high, 
| as this, too, would hinder the movement. There must be 
an easy freedom to the position, the wrist being nearly on 
a level with, or slightly higher than, the knuckles—by 


knuckles I mean that row where the fingers join the hand | 


proper—and the hand must move from side to side as if 
the wrist were a well-oiled hinge. 

This sideways movement should be practiced at firs 
without the bow, very slowly, as far to each side as pos- 
sible, giving at least a second’s time to each movement; 

e., the movement itself is quick, but a slight pause 
should be given after each. Do this twenty times, or if 


the wrist is weak and tires easily, ten times, putting all | 


the force into it possible. The forearm and elbow must 


be held perfectly still. 


Rest and then repeat the exercise somewhat faster. Rest 


again and then repeat faster yet, and continue to do so | 


until you can make four movements to the second instead 
of one. Never sacrifice thoroughness to speed, however. 
The hand must be moved to the right and left to the 
utmost extent each time, and all up and down movements 
must be strictly avoided. The number of times this exer- 
cise should be repeated daily depends entirely on the 
pupil’s powers of endurance. No rule can be given on 
this point any more than a rule can be laid down on the 
subject of practice in general. To be sure, we often hear 
the remark: ‘‘ You should never practice more than four 
hours a day; more than that does you no good.”’ 

I have heard this many times from pedagogues and mu- 
sicians of more or less importance, but never from the lips 
of a great artist. It is a question of constitution. One 
finds four hours a day the limit, while another practices 
with ease from six to eight. All I can say in regard to 
the wrist movement is to practice as much as you can 
without overdoing. The moment the wrist becomes tired 
stop at once and rest, otherwise you may lame it and be 
unable to practice at all for weeks. 

As soon as this free gymnastic exercise has been mas- 
tered, take the bow, place it first on the A string, slightly 
above the middle, using only as much of it as is neces- 
sary for the sideways movement of the hand alone—the 
arm is held still, as in the exercise without the bow—with 
no pressure of the tingers at all, as we are. for the present 
not trying to produce tone but to acquire the technic with 
which to produce it. 


Draw the bow parallel with the bridge, half way be- 
tween it and the fingerboard. However easy the wrist 
movement may be found without the bow, it will be found 
difficult enough at first with it. It will be a help to hold 





i | 


the forearm firmly with the left hand—which can be done 


by hugging the violin tightly with the chin, or by using 
Becker’s chin and shoulder rest—as the forearm will per- 
sist in turning with the wrist at first. This is simply be- 
cause the muscles at the wrist are not under control never 
having been exercised. By persistent effort the pupil will 
gradually acquire control and be able to do the movement 
properly without holding the arm. Then it should be 
practiced on the other strings until it can be done on one 
as well as another. The next step is to practice it over 
two strings, thus 
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In like manner on the D and A and A and E. 
In practicing it over two strings in this way there is an 


up and down as well as sideways movement. When this 
can be done with ease the strokes should ‘gradually be- 
come longer and be played nearer the point. 


The forearm must now move also, on account of the 
longer strokes, but the sideways wrist movement must be 
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independent of the forearm movement. The upper part 
of the arm remains still or as nearly so as the changing of 
| strings permits. This bowing is called dé/aché, and is the 
most common and necessary of all kinds of bowing. As 
soon as it can be executed well.on the open strings it 


should be practiced on the Kreutzer study No. 2. 


ge 
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Practice it slowly at first, taking great care to make the 
| wrist movement very broad, and to keep the elbow low 
and still. The arm is now working on two hinges, the 
wrist and the elbow. No pressure is given to the bow as 
This should be practiced an hour a day at least for 
some weeks. When the movement is free and easy and 
goes of itself some attention may be given to tone. Jn 
connection with this let us consider the manner of holding 
the bow, as, unless held properly, a free development of 
in all of its complications, is im- 


yet. 


the wrist movements, 
possible. 

The stick rests half way between the first and second 
joints of the first finger, and almost, but not quite, in the 
| first joint of the second finger. The thumb is directly 
opposite the second finger, with the end resting firmly in 
the frog. To make the position of the thumb surer and 
easier, the sharp piece of the frog where the thumb rests 
should be shaved off so that it slants. 
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The thumb joint must be kept bent outward somewhat. 
The habit that many have of holding the thumb straight 
with the end projecting beyond the stick is a very bad 
one; with such a position many wrist movements are quite 
impossible. The pressure of the bow on the strings is pro- 
duced with the thumb and first and second fingers. The 
third finger rests lightly on the stick. The fourth touches 
it only with the finger tip, and is used principally to bal- 
ance the bow when playing near the frog. 

The pupil may now begin to practice d¢é/aché with a 
view to producing tone. Bear on lightly at first. Play 
the Kreutzer study mezzo forte, slowly in eighth notes, at 
least four times through. Then gradually increase the 
pressure of bow until a good, clear, strong tone can be 
produced. Be careful, in changing strokes, to avoid that 
disagreeable rasping noise that the hairs of the bow some- 
times produce on the strings. 

Take great care of the intonation. 
| if a really beautiful tone is to be produced. 
| the Kreutzer study may now gradually be quickened until 
| 








This must be perfect, 
The tempo of 


it can be played allegro in sixteenth notes. The stroke 
| becomes shorter as the tempo increases. When played 
very fast, the forearm scarcely moves at all, 
changing strings. It is essentially a wrist movement. 
The tones must be liquid, flowing one into the other, with 
no pause whatever at the change of the stroke. Détaché 
played in this way will be effective, and will carry, and 
tell distinctly, to the farthest ends of a large hall. It 
should also be practiced on the Kreutzer study No. 8 in E 
major, No. 4 in E flat, and on the Fiorillo study No. 36 in 
C major. 

Advanced students can practice it on passages from con- 
It occurs repeatedly in almost every concerto for 


except in 


certos. 
violin. 

The following passage from the Mendelssohn concerto 
is excellent practice 
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Also the following passages from the Viotti twenty 
second concerto. 
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This passage in triplets is especially good because the 
| accent comes on the up as well as on the down stroke. 
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In general the down stroke should not be heavier than the 
up. The pupil should try to attain perfect evenness. 
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The daar EF ve has the necessary technic may go on 
selecting passages from concertos ad libitum. 

When the dé/aché can be played with supple wrist, fast 
and slow, forte, mezzo forte and piano, over two, three 
and four strings, in ail kinds of complications, beginning 
with the up as well as the down bow, and all with good 
results—z. ¢., good pure tone, clearness and evenness— 
when all this has been accomplished, then the pupil may 
be said to have laid the foundation stone to a good bow- 
ing, and is ready to go on. 

‘The second thing to acquire is the use of the bow asa 
whole. Practice the second Kreutzer study in quarter 
notes, using every inch of the bow, first forte, then piano. 
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The change of strokes at the frog and point must be 
done with supple wrist and with no pause whatever, just 
as in détaché. This study should be played through sev- 
eral times daily in C and also in F, a fifth lower. 
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Bowing No. 3 is a very important and a very difficult 
one. This is also practiced on the Kreutzer study in C 
andin F. Every inch of the bow is used. The stroke is 
a lightning-like one, executed witb all the strength that 
can be commanded. The quicker and the more powerful 
the stroke the better. After each stroke, at the point 
and at the frog, a pause must be made considerably longer 
than the time required for the stroke itself. 
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This is very difficult and requires much practice. Young 
students may find it tedious work, but I assure them that 
it will bear fruit one hundred fold later on. It gives the 
grand mastery over the bow in its whole length, and helps 
nota little toward making the wrist supple and strong. The 
whole study should be played through daily in this way in 
C and in F for months. Do not hurry the pauses in the 
false belief that they are superfluous. 

Before closing Paper No. 1 I will say a few words con- 
cerning methods on bowing. Compared with the number 
of technical studies that have been written, there is an 
astounding dearth of material for developing the resources 
of the bow. Yet there are books on the subject. Of these 
the best is Emil Kross’ Kunst der Bogenfiihrung, published 
by C. F. Schmidt, Heilbronn a. N. (New York: Carl 
Fischer. ) 

This is a most excellent work, and when used by pupils 
under the guidance of experienced teachers may lead to 
good results. Yet the work has two decided drawbacks. 
First, there is such an abundance of material given that 
the effect on the pupil is apt to be confusing and perplex- 
ing. Second, much too little is said on the subject of 
practice; the pupil is not told of many of the difficulties 
that lie in the way when beginning a new kind of bowing, 
nor in what way he must work in order to overcome them. 

For instance, almost nothing is said on the method of 
practicing the détaché bowing. And yet that sideways 
wrist movement is very difficult. 

(To be continued.) 








Eduard Strauss.—The Vienna Orchestra under 
Eduard Strauss has begun its annual tour through Ger- 
many, and has given concerts in Silesia, Saxony and the 
Rheinland. 

Paravicini’s Bequest.—The composer Raffaele 
Paravicini, lately deceased at Milan, left an annual income 
of 10,000 frs., to be employed annually in producing at La 
Scala, or some other leading theatre in Italy, a new 
opera by a pupil of an Italian conservatory. 


From Paris. 
M. Lion Jancey. 


M. LEON JANCEY leaves Paris on September 

5, reaching New York about the 14th. He will 
give daily lessons in his specialties (see page 3) toa 
limited number of pupils for one month. 

Address all communications henceforward care of Tue 
Musica Courter, Union square west. 

The imperative demand of a large number of former 
pupils resident in the States induces this short visit this 
year, when plans will be made for regular annual visits 
of three months each. M. Jancey’s New York address 
will appear later in this paper. 





‘Dolce Far Niente.” 
ERE I am in Newport, the prince of watering 
places, doing absolutely nothing but enjoying myself, 
and I wish everybody else was having as good a time. 

There is nothing like staying in New York till August 13, 
with the thermometer up to the nineties for several weeks 
on a stretch, to make one appreciate the delights of this 
paradise on earth, where one gazes from the blue sky to 
the blue sea, and from the blue sea to the green and flower 
spangled lawns which surround the villas of the rich. One 
sits on piazzas enwreathed with honeysuckle vines, covered 
with sweet smelling bloom, lazily rocking to and fro in 
comfortable straw chairs, and following the flight of butter- 
flies from flower to flower. Under such conditions life 
seems ineffably dear and worth having. ‘‘ Gott sez dank /” 
the mechanical pianos are a thing of the past, and one can 
once more know the blessing of silence here. 

I must confess these street instruments, with their loud 
and glaring tone and their vulgar and monotonous melo- 
dies, have almost driven me mad this summer, and have 
been even worse to bear than the heat. They are reaching 
such a point in numbers in New York that mental effort of 
any kind is almost an impossibility there. Hardly can one | 
settle down to work for an hour that one is not startled by 
hearing a mechanical piano under the window, and one 
must drop everything to listen for a half hour to McGinty 
and other tunes of that calibre. 

Winter before last I calculated that I gave an hour and 
a half to that classic melody almost every day. It was 
really too much. Four or five mechanical pianos in the 











there to suppress hand organs and mechanical pianos, and 
as we are famous for imitating our English cousins in other 
things, I hope we shall copy them in this one. 

To visit New York in summer one would think it the 
home of bad music. An occasional hand organ playing 
for ten minutes used to be rather a pleasant thing ; but 
when one is daily besieged by four or five mechanical 
pianos, which are much louder in tone and which play un- 
tilthey force one to pay them to leave, it becomes a serious 
matter. We don’t mind “ one black cat” on our doorsteps, 
but when it becomes a ‘‘ million black cats,” as the boy 
said, may heaven defend us ! Amy Fay. 





A New Tenor.—Cosima Wagner has discovered a 
tenor in Carl Kienlechner, of Bozen. 

Riemann.—Dr. Hugo Riemann, the author of that 
most valuable book of reference, the Musik Lexicon, and 
well known for his musical acquirements, has opened a 
school of theory at Leipsic. 

Weingartner.— Felix Weingartner’s latest sym- 
phonic poem, King Lear, will be performed for the first 
time on October 20 at Cologne. Performances will follow 
at Bremen and Mannheim. 

Wagner in Berlin —All of Wagner's works ex- 
cept three have been given in Berlin. The exceptions are 
Parsifal, reserved for Bayreuth; Die Feen, given only at 
Munich and Prague, and Das Liebesverbot which has been 
performed only at Magdeburg, in 1836, when Wagner him- 
self conducted. 

Meinhardus.—The well-known composer and critic 
Ludwig Meinhardus died July 12 at Bielefeld, aged sixty- 
nine. Of his compositions, his oratorios, Simon Petrus, 
Gideon, Luther at Worms, and his symphonies were most 
successful. Of his books the best known is Mozart, Ein 
Kiinstlerleben, and his German Music in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. 

Mantua.—Ricordi obtained last February a search 
| warrant for the houses of two musicians, Giuseppe Pomé 
and Cesare Malotti, with a view of seizing any copies of 
Puccini’s Manon that might be found in their possession. 


| As nothing but a few notes intended for study were dis- 


course of ten hours would play it for twenty minutes each | 


in front of the house where I live, and I used to wish that 
the composer of McGinty was at the bottom of his own 
well! Indeed, it were better had he never been born. 

As for Mascagni's celebrated air, it has been relentlessly 
turned by the cranks until I am almost ready to agree with 
Mr. Finck in his opinion of the composer of it, and if I 


covered the court a few days ago ordered the restoration of 
the music. 

Author and Composer.—The son and heir of the 
late Eduard Toth has brought suit against Eugen Hubay 
for infringement of author'srights. The plaintiff states that 
Hubay in his opera, Falu roscza, not merely borrowed 
from Toth's drama, but used the same scenes, the same 


| songs and the whole action, and demands one-half of the 


| honorarium (2,800 florins) received by the composer. The 


were Sousa I should never have permitted my beautiful and | 


spirited march to have the life taken out of it by the end- 
less repetition of these street instruments. 
There was an editorial in the New York Suwa the other 


day in which a protest was made against this “ being forced | 


to listen to music all the time, whether you wanted it or 
not,” with which I was in hearty sympathy. The writer 
of it said he ‘‘ wished he could take his meals in quiet and 
not find musicians in every restaurant, as well as on the 
streets.” Certainly, a man banging away at the piano 
with the loud pedal down all the time, a third-class vio- 


linist and wheezy ’cellist aiding and abetting him in deaf- | 


ening one, with music made up of ill arranged potpourris, 
is not a pleasure devoutly to be desired. 

Why should the streets be given up to bad music any 
more than they are to any other disagreeable noise? This 
horrid nuisance was stopped once by an ordinance, until the 
newspapers made a fuss about what they called ‘‘ depriving 
the poor man of his music.” Unfortunately, under the 
present régime it is not the foar man who is deprived, but 
the richer man who is inflicted upon; for the mechanical 
pianos are not to be found so much in the poorer quarters 
of the city as in the richer ones, where dimes and nickels 
may be forthcoming. Between Fifth and Sixth avenues is 
their favorite haunt, and especially around hotels and res- 
taurants, where the poor man does not generally happen 
to be. 

We are rapidly getting to the condition of London, 
where, it is said, one can never get out of the sound of the 
hand organ. Of late they have been making an effort over 


case is still in court. 

A Musical Journal.—The third number of Ze /Jour- 
nal Musical fulfils the expectations based on its first num- 
ber, and carries out its promise of being a critical inter- 
national bulletin of musical bibliography. This num- 
ber contains interesting articles on M. Expert’s work 
on the Musicians of the French Renaissance, French 
Chansons of the Middle Ages, &c., in addition to the musicai 
bibliography of the month. The editor requests authors, 
composers and publishers to forward to the office of the 
journal, 11 Rue St. Joseph, Paris, their publications for 
insertion in its catalogue. Such insertion is perfectly 
gratuitous and impartial, without any trace of advertise- 
ment, an? is made solely in the interests of the interna- 
tional necessity for a musical bibliography. 

Siegfried Wagner.—Young Siegfried Wagner had 
better have left unwritten his letter to the Redende 
Kiinste, in which he describes conductors as mere execu- 
tive persons who have to follow the orders of the direction 
in chief. An authority on Wagner, after mentioning 
Siegfried’s appearances in sundry concerts, goes on to say 
that with his low views of the duties of a conductor he ought 
at least to fulfill the normal demands of the place. ‘If he 
really wishes to follow the orders of his father he ought 
to consult the latter’s theoretical works, Ueber das Dirigiren 
and Virtuos und Kiinstler. I, as a loyal Wagnerian, can- 
not get rid of the idea that Wagner, Jr., pays too little at- 
tention to the orders of his father ; otherwise he would not 
seek his laurels in virtuoso concert conducting in /emfpo 
rubato, but conceive the functions of a conductor to be a 
congenial sympathy and~a careful and pious elaboration 
of the intentions of the creative artist.” 
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N. B.—Reports have been circulated to the effect that Prof. 
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to contradict this statement most emphatically, and to add that he 
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the interests of the Conservatory. 
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The Virgil Recitals. 
N spite of the severe heat the pretty recital hall 
of the Virgil school was filled to its utmost capacity on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings of last week, when the 
third and fourth recitals of the summer course took place. 
The veils vegas was Tuesday’s program : 
Concert Sonate.. 
Schmetterlinger . abee 
Lonely Wanderer... 


Little Birds 
Preambule 


.. Scarlatti 


Miss Florence Traub. 
Exultation .......c.cccssccrsccccccsccsccseesssseveveseseesscecsees Scarfe 
Mr. J. S. Gregg. 
Technical work from the Virgil mattved. 
Major, melodic and harmonic minor scales, key of C. 
Rate of velocity, 800 notes per minute. 
Common, dominant and diminished arpeggios. 
of velocity, 800 notes per minute. 
© Valas, Op. 64, NO. 1....ccccccccccccccccvess-seevccceseces eves .Chopin 
* It is a question in the minds of many whether it is pos- 
sible or expedient to learn musical compositions 
without constantly hearing the tones while practic- 
ing. “ Will it not ruin the touch and destroy the 
musical sense?" is the query. Miss Florence had 
learned the above number at the clavier, had never 
played it on the piano, and had never heard anyone 
else play it. She played it on the clavier before the 
audience, and at once repeated it on the piano, to 
prove with what accuracy and musical effectiveness 
children even can play pieces on the piano for the 
first time that have been learned on the clavier. 
RAMON 00000. ceccccescccsccescess cneeeeseoedssccgeevee ceo: scene 
Staccato Caprice Vogrich 


Rate 


Venetian Song 


Mr. J. S. Gregg. 

Te PFOTIUG.... 0.2 oo ore rccccccccccerecerevceesccsosscecceseseseees Schubert 
Florence (Valse de Concert), ...........66.ccccceeeeceeeeeeeecee Liebling 
Miss Florence Traub. 

Miss Florence Traub is a grave faced little maiden with 
gentle attractive manners. By her public playing during 
the past two years she has made hosts of admirers, even 
among those opposed to the Virgil method. On this occa- 
sion she again succeeded in captivating her hearers, the 
majority of whom were complete strangers. 

Clarity of tone, absolute grace and accuracy of move- 
ment, and a dainty elasticity of execution characterize Miss 
Traub’s style. It is too early to speak of musical concep- 
tion in connection with her playing ; but her sense of tone 
values is already well developed and the varying expres- 
sion of her touch most lovely. Changeful as the transient 
moods of a gifted child nature, they instinctively recall the 
old-fashioned lines : 

The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 

When next the passing breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

‘She plays marvelously already, and has the tempera- 
ment of an artist,” was said after Tuesday's recital. Will 
Miss Traub fulfill the promise of the words ? 

The vocal selections were much enjoyed. Mr. Gregg has 
a voice of little power, but considerable sweetness. Were 
he to sing with more real and less mock sentiment, his 
work would be appreciably better. 

Miss Stella Newmark played the fourth recital, and Mrs. 
Virgil, as she herself modestly phrased it, ‘filled in the 
intervals by a brief talk on teaching.” 

The program of pleasing variety was well calculated to 
show the really remarkable versatility of Miss Newmark’s 
talent. A Bach prelude and fugue served to display her 
intelligent comprehension of musical form ; Chopin's Ber- 
ceuse, and the loveliest of Liszt’s transcriptions, Hark, 
Hark, the Lark, revealed her emotional qualities, while 
the other numbers gave ample proof of her velocity, dash 
and endurance. 


Technic with Miss Newmark, as it is with many others | 


of like talent, was formerly the outcome of sheer musical 
force. It was unreliable and tense as a result, and the 
musical thought having to create its own means of expres- 


sion was proportionately weakened. Now, under her 
| present course of study, Miss Newmark is rapidly acquir- 
ing a mechanical equipment giving certainty and ease of 
execution and insuring stronger, fuller expression. 

Miss Newmark’s interpretation is as yet the production 
of careful artistic direction and painstaking study. At the 
same time there are certain spontaneous, characteristic 
touches in her rendition of different composers that augur 
well for future interpretative ability. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Newmark’s playing some- 


times betrays what, in an older performer, would be termed | 


egotism. If not eradicated, this will surely mar the beauty 
of the art time cannot but bring. 

Mrs. Virgil’s talk was full of helpful suggestion, and was 
heard with close attention. 

The program : 


Prelude and fugue, No. 24, Book I1.............6000.0-cs0eeee .Bach | 
BOrCeUse..... srecccccoscccoccescererevesecowevces +. eecesecerecs .-Chopin | 
Capra, OP. 16..0.000000sc00s+ cecdccscvccencccespecneecsaccess Mendelssohn 


Miss Stella Newmark. 
Five Minutes’ Practical Talk About Methods of Teaching 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil 


Eeeicnrtiahs Gecenadvancedh dsadise >tinadteabeshenbenr wes mieten Lambert 
Be COMPRES... 000s cccccsccsccsssccesdece o cece decsvececsooonceooes Godard 
Te BRON, twee 00 see - céccccedéccescedccenenss ss , Heller 
Miss Stella Newmark. 
Part II. 
Scales- 


The major, harmonic minor and melodic minor scales 
of F sharp, in thirds, sixths, tenths and octaves, at the 
rate of (40 notes per minute. Common, dominant and 
diminished argeggios. Rate of velocity, 376 notes per 


minute. Hands together. 
| pesececeseseevecnoceosoese bee ceseccesenesece Liebling | 
POS siocdc dite detens ccbb bonecetecceus ceboddecesscopss Moszkowski 


Miss Stella Newmark. 
Five Minutes’ Practical Talk About Methods of Teaching 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 
.. Schubert-Liszt 
Wieniawski 


Hark! Hark, the Lark 
Valse de Concert 


Miss Stella Newmark. 








Boston Music Notes. 
AUGUST 15, 1806. 
Mr. Charles A. Ellis arrived from Europe on Friday last 
on the Augusta Victoria, it being the quickest passage ever 
made by that boat. Mr. Frederic R. Comee went over to 
New York to meet him. 


Mr. Ellis had the management of Melba during her oper- | 
| Mrs. 


atic engagements in Paris and London, the season closing 
the last week in July, Melba having sung since the last 
week in September of last year, vver ten months. Mr. Ellis 
says that her season in London was a most tremendous 
successinevery way, She has now gone to a country house 
on the Thames with her brother 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon Mason. 
middle of September, when she will have to begin study- 
ing new réles for next season. 


Here she will rest until the | 


| Roxbury, 
and sister and her friends | 


| 


Mme. Melba will arrive in New York about November | 


1, and will not go on a concert tour, as the operatic season 
will occupy all her time. 

Mme. E. M. de Angelis, who has been spending the sum- 
mer at Saratoga, was in town for a few days last week en 
route tothe seashore. Next season promises to be, as usual, 
a busy one for her. 

Mr. Norman McLeod has returned from Sorrento, Me., 
and will pass the remainder of the summer at Powder Point 
Hall, Duxbury. 


J. C. Bartlett and Mr. L. C. Buffum. The Germania 
Orchestra will assist, and Mr. Carl Zerrahn is te be con- 
ductor. Among the choral works to be performed are 
Haydn's The Creation, Stainer’s Daughter of Jarius and 
Anderton's Wreck of the Hesperus. 

Miss Margaret Eliot, Mr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. Max 
Heinrichs are among the artists who have been secured for 
the concert at Bar Harbor to be given on August 21, and it 
will be one of the smartest social as well as musical events 
of the month. Mrs. Montgomery Sears is one of the prime 
movers in it, with Mrs. Damrosch. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn has returned from his European trip in 
excellent health. He is passing Sunday at his home in 
Milton, leaving on Monday for Newport, N. H., where he 
is engaged as usual to conduct the annual musical festival. 
Upon his return the rehearsals for the Worcester Festival 
under his direction will begin. 

Mr. Frederick Smith, the tenor, who made such a suc- 
cessful entrance on the concert stage last season, will re- 
turn to Boston in September. Mr. Smith is engaged to 
sing in Halifax, N. S., the last of August. 

Mr. Exsen A. KE ty. 

Mr. Eben A. Kelly, who died in Providence, R. I., on 
Sunday, August 9, occupied a high position in musical cir- 
cles of that city. In early life he displayed a strong apti- 
tude for music, and the story of his career would be but 
the recount of a consistent application to his chosen voca- 
tion. Perhaps the most striking feature in Mr. Kelly’s life 
was the fact that in his sixty-fourth year he celebrated the 
fortieth year of his service as organist of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Providence. The celebration of that event 
was noticed last Easter by appreciative friends in the pres- 
entation of a valuable loving cup. In connection with this 
notable term as organist Mr. Kelly was a successful teacher 
of the piano for many years. 

Endowed with a musical temperament and aptitude, be- 
fore reaching the age of twenty he sought the Mecca of mu- 
sicians, the Leipsic Conservatory, and there studied under 
Riedel, Von Dommer and Schellenburg. After three years 
spent in Germany he returned to assume the position of 
organist in the church of which he became a member and 
where, after the lapse of two-fifths of a century, continued 
the active and honored organist and musical director. 

Mr. Kelly leaves a widow and two daughters, one being 
Minerva B of Boston. 





Tobey, 
Leon KEAcH. 


Mr. Leon Keach, widely known in musical circles as a 


| piano accompanist, died at his home, No. 1 Rockville Park, 


August 15. He had been ill for two months, and 
confined to the house about ten days. He was born in Rox- 
bury and was the only child of the late Leon Keach, for 
the Boston Museum. Mr. 
a widow and one child. 


many years connected with 


Keach leaves a mother, 








Farmer Tamagno.—Sig. Tamagno, the tenor, it is 
said, will leave the stage and become a farmer at the close 


of the next operatic season. 


Cipollini.— The composer of II piccolo Haydn, 
Gaetano Cipollini, has finished a one act piece, L’amata del 
Re, which will be produced at La Scala, Milan, in this 


| month. 


Miss Harriet A. Shaw, assisted by Miss Geraldine Mor- | 


gan, Miss Edith A. Perkins and Mr. Oskar Krutzsch, gave 
a concert at the residence of Mrs. George Montague 
Wheeler, Avamaya, Bar Harbor, this morning at 11 o'clock. 

The Cecilia proposes giving at its first concert Tinel’s St. 
Francis d’Assisi, and for its second orchestral concert some 
very interesting novelties. 

The twentieth annual music festival the 
Musical Association will take place in the Opera House, 
Newport, N. H., beginning August 17. The soloists are 
Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. 


of 


Sullivan | 


Stolzenberg.— The well-known singing teacher, 
Professor Stolzenberg, late of the Cologne Conservatory, 
has opened a singing school at Berlin. Many of his 
Cologne pupils will follow him to his new sphere of action. 

Richard Strauss.—The score of R. Strauss’ last 
symphonic poem, So Spake Zarathustra, is completed, and 
the work will be produced for the first time at the Frank- 
fort Museum November 27. The second performance will 
take place at the Gurzenich hall, Cologne, December1. A 
volume of new songs by him has just been published at 
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| Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, Tenor, 


Soloist for ten years at H. M. Chapel Royal, St. James’ Palace, 

Royal Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hali, Covent Garden, 
| etc., ete., Concerts, and Vocal Teacher, London, 
accept engagements, Oratorio and Concert. Pupils prepared for | 
Opera. Oratorioor Church. Special training for teachers. Diplomas | 
granted. Contracts made with professionals for partially deferred | 
pavments forinstruction. Will ne lessons June, July and August 
at 401 Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
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| Larz Anderson, 


England, will | 
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Munich. He will in December give concerts at Liege and 
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12 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Bernhardt and Calve Reply. 
S a species of hot weather recreation Ze Figaro 
has addressed a series of questions to a number of 
lyric and dramatic artists, says the Home /Journa/, and 


begins the publication of its list of answers with the replies | 


sent by Bernhardt and Calvé, all of which are reproduced 
below. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Where do you pass your vacations ? 

2. What is the reason of your preference ? 

3. Where do you live—in a hotel or a villa? 

4. What do you do there? 

5. What are your exercises ? 

6. Your amusements? 

7. Your régime? 

8. Do you dress? 
. Do you avoid people or seek them ? 

10. Do you flirt there? 

11. Do you think of the theatre? 

12. Does absence from the stage give you a feeling of 
ennui ? 

13. Do you like to play in salons and at watering places ? 

14. Do you see comrades? 

15. Do you read? 

16. What? 

17. Have you sumined up your last winter? Do you find 
it good, better or worse ? 

18. In which of the réles that you played last winter did 
you find the most pleasure ? 

19. In which of all the réles that you have played ? 

20. Do you know what you will play next season ? 

21. What sort of réles do you prefer? That is, what 
qualities and what failings do you prefer to incarnate ? 

22. Who is your favorite dramatic author ? 

ANSWERS OF SARAH BERNHARDT. 
i. At the seashore. 
2. I like above everything the sea and the plains ; the sea 


— 


is a moving plain; the vegetation is below instead of above. | 


3. In a little fort. 
4. I kill myself with fatigue in order to rest. 
. Hunting, fishing, canoeing, cycling. 
6. The same. 
7. To amuse myself. 

8. Oh, no! 

9. I avoid the 1mportunate, and seek my friends. 

10. Flirting is the amusement of those who are afflicted 
with ennui. 

11. As little as possible, 

12. I do not know what it is to feel ennui. 

13. I do not like to play in salons. To play at watering 
places amuses me. 

14. My comrades do not like the sea. 

15. I read. 

16. Good book. 

17. I never think of what I have done. Yesterday is no 
more ; to-morrow is not yet; I live in the present hour. 

18. That which in my opinion I play best. 

19. The same. 

20. I shall interpret fine works. 


21. I have no preference. The personage that presents | 


itself to me in the form of a réle pleases me forthwith. I 
show myself the door, and become the other. 
that to this lowe my eternal gaiety. 
often, and have so much joy in finding myself again. 
22. The good God. 
ANSWERS OF EMMA Cacvé. 
1. In my country of Aveyron—that is, in the mountains. | 
2. It is my little fatherland. 
3. On my farm. 
. Lidle as much as possible. 
. Promenading (in a carriage). 
. I play at farming. 
. Vegetarianism (when I have the courage). 
. My animals would be too much astonished. 
9. I carefully avoid them. 
10. With my hens and ducks. 
11 I try to forget it. 


“Ooo > 


x 


I believe | 
I leave myself so | 


12. Never. 

13. I detest watering places, and to sing in a salon is 
torture to me. 

14. Sometimes. 

15, 1 read much, 

16. Almost everything. 

17. Good. 

18. Navarraise. 

19. Carmen. 

20. I shall play in America Sa/omé in Hérodiade, 
Ophelia, Marguerite, Sélika, Suzanne in the Marriage of 
Figaro, Navarrise, Cavalleria and, of course, Carmen. 

21. Those which offer the greatest contrasts, 

22. Moliére. 

[The two replies exhibit a great contrast in method 
of thought, if not in intellectuality. There is not 
a touch of philosophy in Calvé, while Bernhardt’s 
optimism offers an explanation for her perennial ex- 
uberance and the strength of her spiritual as well as 
animal nature. Calvé appears asa child of nature ; the 
other represents the essence of culture. See the two 
replies to question 17. The one is naive ; the other 
the result of mental ductility. Of the two women, 
| judging from the respective answers, there can be 
| but little hesitation as to whois the greater.—EpDIToRS 
| THE MusIcaL Courier. ] 








The Midas of Pianists. 
ROM the right-hand side of the California 


Theatre on Monday evening one caught only occa- 
| sional glimpses of the man who is to-day the great musi- 
| cal phenomenon of the world, as Paganini was and Liszt 
| has been. 
| In the moments when he stood upright and gave his 
coldly polite bows to the spectators, the haggard beauty 
| of his countenance, its mysterious melancholy unbright- 
| ened by a smile, was set in the disdainful and impenetra- 
| ble passivity of the artist who neither knows nor cares 
| about his audience. At the piano the first commanding 
| chord was followed by the warning side glances, sent here 
and there from the eyes that imperiously ordered silence 


| and then turned indifferently away. As he played the 


| nimbus of reddish hair was at first all that showed above | 


| the rack. Now and then a hand was raised, poised for a 
| then pounced upon the keys, striking from them fierce 
and clamorous sounds, arresting as the note of trumpets, 
poignant as the cries of an animal in pain. 

Presently, however, the face was lifted, and one saw it 


| under the influence of art—neither disdainful nor impas- 


sive. It is one of the memorable faces of this epoch— 
poetic, worn, with the spiritual beauty that Burne-Jones 
accentuated in his portrait into a sternly angelic sem- 
blance. The eyes are full of an inexpressible, suffused 
pain, like the eyes of a brooding eagle. The eyebrows 


| are low and shadow the eyes, and, as they look out over 


the waves of expanding harmonies, they seem to have 
looked into the heart of all the werld’s sorrows, and felt, 
and realized, and understood them and not been afraid. 
In their musing mystery lie the shadow of the loneliness 


of genius and a deep comprehension of the tragedy | 


of life. They are eyes that have looked upon and lost joy, 


| and the rest is mere living. Their owner has tasted the | 


fullness of life, held in his hand the cup “‘ with beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim,’’ and seen it dashed broken 
to the ground. 

At nineteen Paderewski had gone down into the dark 
places of sorrow and death. His wife had died, leaving | 
him a son, and had died in a poverty that the genius of 
to-day, the touch of whose fingers turns all to gold, as 
King Midas’ did, had no power to alleviate. The irony 
of such a caprice of Fate leaves its mark forever. This 
early acquaintance with the deepest tragedy of existence, 
the subsequent meteoric rise into higher and higher glory 
by the sole power of an imperial genius, the king-like pre- 


eminence and solitary might that mark all those Nature 
| designs to be the stars of an epoch, the gulf between the 
| life, and fate, and being of this man and the outside world 
| of men—the ants who strive and struggle, and hurry, and 
| the eagle who beats with lonely pinions ‘‘ the deep, un- 
fathomable blue '’—have given the Polish artist the same 
melancholy alienation from the world and its ways that 
marked Paganini. 
| Itis, perhaps, this blasting and precocious experience 
of sorrow that gave to Paderewski’s genius its peculiar 
expression. Life blighted, but did not crush him. He 
sees into it ruthlessly and feels with it passionately, and 
the cry of his spirit issues forth in wild and poignant 
realization and acquiescence. He has the tenderness of 
a great spirit that sees far beyond the moment, but not a 
touch of the sentimentality that so often finds expression 
in the plaintive sweetness of music. Strength to resist, 
courage to endure, are his. The battle cry of those who 
face Fate bravély, if sometimes hopelessly, are character- 
istics of his style. 

He is martial, uplifting, inspiring. The voice of his 
muse thrills like the voice of the trumpet when the bat- 
talions charge with shout and thunder to the front. The 
quality to exhilarate, to excite, to enfrenzy, is his to an as- 
tounding degree. It is heroic, almost warlike in its sud- 
den assault upon the nerves of his hearers. It is, above 
all, electric. Just what this word conveys—the tingling, 
thrilling sense of something that shocks the dormant sen- 
sibilities into wild, humming vibrations—is the quality 
that Paderewski puts forth when he makes the blood of a 
phlegmatic audience suddenly boil up into vociferous 
enthusiasm. 

With this as the salient quality of his art, it is not sur- 
ptising that his performance of Chopin—with the excep- 








|; moment like a hawk before the downward swoop, and | 


tion of the nocturne—were not his finest. He did not 
play the berceuse as well as De Pachmann. The nocturne 
contained the essence of all the tears shed since sorrow 
came into the world in its dreamy and sensuous sadness. 
But Paderewski'’s nature is not one to be in close sympa- 
thy with Chopin’s. The older man’s temperament was 
delicate, poetic, over-tender. The blows of misfortune 
killed instead of toughening that shrinking and sensitive 
soul. Huis genius expressed itself in works of a narrow 
sweetness, an exquisite, twilight tenderness which showed 
how innately feminine his nature was. His illustrious 
successor, with his fiercely dynamic power, his splendid 
indifference to life and its terrors, finds Chopin’s works 
too confining for his own wild spirit. 

It was in the second Liszt rhapsodie that he showed his 
power. The piano, under his assault, gave forth the tones 
of an orchestra, and tremendous harmonies, bizarre as the 
dance of the witches on the Brocken, shook the audience 
from their languid appreciation like a hand on the backs 
of their necks. It was a magnificent tour de force—the 
gauge thrown down to one of the most depressing and un- 
intelligently apathetic audiences ever assembled to hear 
a great performer. It struck them into life like an electric 
shock. 

The instrument gave forth strange, unearthly sounds. 
The thunderous opening chords clanged like the iron grat- 
ing of huge, reluctant gates grinding on their hinges. A 
more singular sound, startling, vibrantly metallic, titanic 
in angry volume, never issued from a piano. Its thun- 
ders crashed away, shot through with gleams of light lit- 
tle tingling shivers of notes that skimmed across it like 
the gleam of small silvery fish as they twinkle byin the 
murk of streams. Then, hurrying up in accumvlating 
undulations, crowding closer and closer, came floods of 


| crystalline notes, runs and ripples of them trickling 


through like water over stones, or sunshine through 
leaves, or bird notes in the silence of a breathless noon— 


| anything that is clear and quick and melodious and rapid. 
| Storms of sound swept up again and obliterated them; 


tempests crashed over them. Now and then they flashed 
out for a moment, sparkling tricksily and tremulously lixe 
water reflections in the sun or small flames; but the mar- 
tial march of the bass chords came up and up, clashing 
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and clanging their victory, sweeping the piano with their 
barbaric clamor, till the audience for a moment forgot 
their manners and applauded like live men and women 
who have heard a great and wonderful thing. 

The recital of Wednesday afternoon strengthened the | 
impressions of Monday night. But new impressions 
were added to these. The first astonishment had passed, 
leaving room for calmer observations. The curiosity to 
see and hear what now we so seldom see in California, a 
world wonder, had been satisfied. The mind was clear 
of all this litter of commonplace sensation; there was 
time and space for still, unhampered enjoyment. 

It is upon this second hearing that the extraordinary 
magnetism of the master begins to be felt. Back of Pa- | 
derewski's genius there is a personality as forceful as gen- | 
ius itself. It has been nearly as potent a factor in his 
march to fame as his mastery of the piano. Genius, the 
crude, raw thing, does not conquer the wgrld alone. The 
ways to glory are strewn with the wrecks of mute, inglo- 
rious Miltons who lacked that power to conquer, that mag- 
netic dominance of men, which is like the rod of the magi- 
cian in the hands of the Polish pianist. He is king, not 
alone by virtue of an unapproachable gift, but by virtue of 
an astounding force of mastery and attraction. 

We call this gift fascination here and magnetism there. 
We wonder why this man succeeds and that woman at- 
tracts, as the Israelites of old must nave wondered at the 
shepherd boy becoming their king, and as Europe won- 
dered at the Corsican whose foot was on its neck. Inthe 
man now before us we see its apotheosis, its possession in 
the highest, most complete, most overwhelming form. The 
cast of his countenance, with its inwardly brooding, lion-like 
suggestion—a suggestion that does not lie in his tawny 
mane alone—shows the possession of a lion-like tempera- 
ment, the possession of the power of conquest. 

It was noticeable on Wednesday afternoon that there 
were many children in the audience. It is presumable 
that most of these were well trained and knew they must 
But a child is much the same everywhere, 
world 


keep silence. 
and when it gets tired all the training in the 
will not it keep still. Yet there was not a murmur, not 
a rustle, from any of the children. Did they understand 
and enjoy a long and more or less classical program? Or 
did the wizard at the piano exert over them that mysteri- 
ous spell, quell them with his dominating influence into 
mute immobility ? 

The performance on Wednesday was even more varied 
than on Monday night. There were the selections for the 
Barbarians and the selections for the Elect. Schumann's 
Papillons showed the master’s talents in great style. The 
composition, with its capricious brilliancy, has the defect 
of being uninteresting. There are fine pieces of music. 
as there are fine books and fine people, that are uninter 
esting. Papillons is the only selection Paderewski has 
played which comes under this head. In the polonaise of 
Chopin—The Revolt—he again showed that extraordinary 
quality of suddenly striking out sparks of excitement that 
is so much a part of his genius. As the rebellious thun- 
ders in the bass augmented into a volume of furiously 
combative sound the house sat up to a woman—one can- 
not say to a man, as there was only one man to each row 
—and drew inits breath with a quick catch: It had the 
effect of a sudden, startling vision of some phenomenon 
of nature—a cloud-burst, a cyclone in the distance crash- 
ing through falling forests, lightning in the night, spurt- 
ing every which way through clouds. 

The great Beethoven sonata, the Appassionata, was, how- 
ever, the masterpiece of the program. It is impossible 
to express the ineffable majesty, the piercing pathos of 
this tremendous achievement of two masters. And what 
a matchless flowering of art! The great music of the 
greatest composer rendered by the greatest performer. 


These are the supreme expressions of the musical life, th. 
peerless moments, the perfect pearls. They are too difli 
cult to write of from the side of sensation, and they are 
cold written of from the side of the analysis of technic. 
Best let them rest unrecorded, merely leaving the mind to 
make its silent register, ‘‘ Here was a great experience— 
a white day !""—Geraldine Bonner, in San Francisco 
Argonaut. 





Some Conservatoire Programs—Com- 
petition. 
WOMEN—VOCAL. 

IRS from: Le Pré aux Clercs, 

Obéron, Pardon de Ploérmel, Les Troyens, La Prise 

de Troie, Fidélio, La Reine de Chypre, Le Songe d’une 

Nuit d'Eté, Les Noces de Jeannette, Les Noces de Figaro 
(la Comtesse), Philémon et Baucis. 


Freischiitz, 


MEN—VOCAL. 

Airs from La Reine de Saba, Pardon 
Hérodiade, Freischiitz, Iphigénie en Tauride, 
Cortez, Don Carlos, La Féte d'Alexandre, Guillaume Tell 


and L’Africaine. 


Ploérmel, 
Fernand 


de 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Le Barbier de Séville, second act, Bazi/e ; Joconde, sec- 
ond act, Jeannette; Manon, second act, Manon; La 
Fausse Magie, Dorimon ; Songe d'une Nuit d’Eté, first act, 
Falstaf{ ; Lakmé, first act, Gérald ; Le Tableau Parlant, 
Colombine ; Le Val d'’Andorre, first act, 


Pierrot and 


Jacques Sincere ; Paul et Virginie, second act, Virginie ; 


Manon, third act, second tableau, \/anon, Desgrieux. 








Musical Items. 

Niedzielski.—Mr. J. Niedzielski, the violinist, will re- 
turn to New York from his vacation on September 1. 

Pizzarello.—Mr. Joseph Pizzarello. who appeared August 
18, 19 and 20 at the Silver Lake Assembly, will return to 
New York September 15. 

Maud Richard.—Miss Maud Richard, a new contralto 
and pupil of P. D. Aldrich, of Rochester, made a fine 
début at the Silver Lake Assembly, She will go to Europe 
in the spring of 1897. 

Visanska.—Miss Bertha Visanska, pianist, and Daniel 
Visanska, violinist, left on the Augusta Victoria, August 
18, for Berlin, to complete their musical studies. 

Zadora.— Michael Zadora, the thirteen year old son of 
Louis Zadora, the music teacher, of this city, left per Nor- 
mannia, August 6, to continue his studies at Berlin. He 
is recommended by Mr. Rafael Joseffy to Professor Barth, 
and has testimonials from X. Scharwenka, Slevinski and 
Paderewski. 

Heinrich Meyn.—Mr. Heinrich Meyn and Mr. Nahan 
Franko gave a very successful recital at the Matthewson 
House, Narragansett Pier, on August 6. Mr. Meyn sang, 
August 10, at the Casino there, and on August 13 at Miss 
Annie Leary’s house in New York. He is engaged for 
four of that lady's receptions in August and September, 
and other society functions. 

Falcke at Vichy.-— The celebrated 
Henri Falcke, has recently appeared at Vichy, France, in 
conjunction with the orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Gabriel Marié. After his performance of the Fantasie Hon- 
groise by Liszt he was accorded a veritable ovation, and 
most cordially received. After the concert M. Falcke left 
for Mont Doré, and from there will go to Aeschi, Switzer- 
land, to join his family and Mr. William C. Carl, who are 
spending some time in that famous resort. 


French pianist, 


Florence Terre).— ‘This talented young pianist and 


pupil of Mr. Alexander Lambert gave a most successful 
impromptu piano recital at the Hotel Breslin, Lake Hopat- 


cong, on Saturday, August 15. A very distinguished au- 
dience was present, among them Mr. Hobart, nominee for 
Vice-President, and wife ; Governor and Mrs. Griggs, with 
members of his staff ; Colonel and Mrs, Toffey; and Lotta 
Crabtree. All were delighted with Miss Terrel’s playing 
and the program rendered, 

Victor Benham.—Mr. A. Victor Benham has been in 
Nova Scotia for several weeks, during which time he has 
composed a Stabat Mater to be performed in England next 
year ;a violin concerto, dedicated to César Thomson, and 
a string quartet. Mr. Benham is at the Catskill Mountain 
House at present and expects to return to the city early in 
September. 

Gregorowitsch.—A large number of engagements have 
already been booked for Gregorowitsch, the renowned 
young Russian violinist. Judging by the tremendous 
praise unanimously accorded him by the European press 
this artist will make a great success in this country. Apart 
from his wonderful technic; he also possesses personal 
Gregorowitsch will make 
the 


magnetism that always charms. 
his American début in an orchestral 
third week in November. 

Lavin. 


main in Europe the coming season Wm. Lavin, the well- 


concert about 


In the face of several very flattering offers to re- 
known tenor, has decided to return to his native land, and 


His 


business arrangements are in the hands of H. M. Hirsch- 


will be available for concert oratorio and recital work. 


berg’s Musical Bureau, who reports several important ap- 
pearances already booked. Mr. Lavin’s successes in Europe 
during the past two seasons assure him a busy season 
Miss Lillie Bergh at Saratoga.—The large drawing 
room of the United States Hotel at Saratoga contained a 
select and discriminating audience last Wednesday that at- 
tended an ‘‘ Hour of Song” given by Miss Lillie Bergh, 
assisted by her pupils, Miss B. Eloise Oates, Miss Ethel 
Mrs. Edward Kent, a niece of Com- 
of the United States Navy, mezzo- 
Miss Isabel 


Parrott, soprani ; 
mander Chadwick 
soprano, and Miss Agnes Athow, contralto. 
Munn accompanied the versatile program, which was as 
follows, with artistic skill 

Frthlingslied, Weil, Miss B. Eloise Oates; Still as the Night, Bohm, 
Mrs. Edward Kent; Regrets, Delibes, Miss Ethe! Parrott; Mia Pic- 
cirella, Gomez, Miss B. Eloise Oates; Good-bye Summer, Tosti, Miss 
Agnes Athow; Mélodie de Concert, Dell’ Aqua, Miss Lillie Bergh ; 
Voce di donna, from La Gioconda, Mrs. Edward Kent; Thou Charm- 
ing Bird, from the Pear] of Brazil, Miss B. Eloise Oates; Wandering 
Along, Paderewski, Who is Sylvia?, Schubert, Miss Ethel Parrott ; 
Du bist die Ruhe, Schubert, L’été, Chaminade, Miss Lillie Bergh ; 
Duet, from Nozze di Figaro, Mozart, Miss Lillie Bergh and Miss B 
Eloise Oates 

The excellent of Miss 
Bergh’s method were apparent with all these pupils, whose 


characteristics and tendencies 


tone emissions were excellent, whose tone purity unex- 
celled, not one of them ever singing off pitch, and whose 
phrasing showed discerning and intellectualtraining. Miss 
Bergh will probably give a recital later in the season at 
Narragansett Pier. 

The £2,000 Stradivarius.—So far the ‘ record " price 
for a Stradivarius is the high figure, £2,000. That fabu- 
lous sum was obtained for an instrument which is even 
now almost as fresh as when it left the hands of its maker, 
exactly 180 years ago. It has a wonderful, even a roman- 
tic history, this priceless treasure. Stradivarius thought so 
much of it himself that not only did he refuse to sell it, 
but he would allow no stranger to touch it, and when he 
died in 1737, atthe ripe old age of ninety-three, he made a 
special bequest of it to his sons. In 1760 the latter parted 
with it to the Count de Salabue, who never played it, but 
kept it spotless, like some rare jewel, till his death, about 
1827. 

The count’s heirs sold it to a certain Luigi Tarisio, an 
eccentric collector, who, beginning life as a carpenter, was 
found to have left a fortune of £12,000 when his body was one 
day discovered among a confused heap of some 250 Cre- 
monas which he had gathered together in the course of a 
thirty years’ search.—Chaméers’ Journal 











HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 
21 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. | 





MORITZ MAYER-MAHR, 
OCOONOEDRT PIANIST 
and Professor of the Piano. 


Teacher in the Finisninc Classes of the KLINDWORTH- 
SCHWARWENKA CONSERVATORY, Bertin. Teaches the entire 
classical and modern repertory from Bach to Liszt. Price 
per quarter of 20 lessons of one hour each $70. English 


spoken. 


Address BERLIN, W, GERMANY, 


LUTZOWSTRASSE 27. | 


Marie Parcello 


CONTRALTO, 
CONCERT ana ORATORIO 


“Mile, Parcello sang magnificently 
G4LIGNANI MESSENGER (Paris) 

“*A voice of pure. rich, vibrant contralto 
quality—of unusually wide range; an ac 
complished, intelligent and sympathetic 
voung artist.""—-THE MUSICAL COURIER 

“A voice of nnusual power and sweet 
ness. Her style is distinctly dramatic.’ 
MAIL AND EXPRESS. 

‘Mile. Parcello possesses a rare con 
tralto."'--BosTon Times 

“A contrako of wide range and delight 
ful timbre,’’—AMERICAN REGISTER (Paris) 

“Mile. Parcello sang with such fervor 
and breadth of style that she created a 
profound impression.’’"—LONDON TIMES. 


Address ; Studios 862 and 863 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 
MAKERS OF THE— 
*¢Geminder Art” Violins, 
‘*‘ Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


| 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 


Address 124 West 82d St., or 87 Wall St., New York. 


University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO Jonas, Head of Piano Department. 
GARDNER 8S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZeirTz, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director, 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Inetruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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T isthe general impression that Jean de Reszké 
has been the controlling force at the Metropolitan 


now that a new force has entered upon the field in the 
shape of a stock company as successors of the former 


| firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. History in his case is 


simply repeating itself, for during the period preced- 


| ing his reign the tenor Campanini was the dictator, 
who was preceded as dictator by the tenor Brignoli. | 
| The hero worship of foolish women is responsible | 


for this, just as the Paderewski fad was due to the 
impressionable female. 

As an evidence of De Reszké’s power an incident 
that happened in Buffalo when the company gave The 
Huguenots there may suffice. A musical gentleman 
and his wife attended the performance and the lady 
fainted. Her husband, being known as a foremost 
representative in the local art world, knew that if he 


| could get his wife out of the throng he could quickly 
restore her and give her the benefit of the opera, | 
|and he requested the manager for the privilege of 


one of the empty boxes, which was granted with 
pleasure. After the act the manager called and re- 
quested the party to leave the box, as De Reszké 
had so ordered, and the people left the performance, 
the wife still being ill. It was found subsequently 
that the diagram, which had to be submitted to 
De Reszké, indicated that this box had not been sold 
and he ordered the temporary occupants out of it. 

All this does not even intimate, much less indicate, 
that De Reszké is not an artist; it merely proves 
that he isa strict business man and that the com- 
mercial instinct is not separated from the artistic, as 
is so frequently intimated by idealists. 


OULD it not be a good scheme for most of the 
W many musical conservatories and music schools 
to revise and reform their faculty lists before the fall 
opening? Is it not plainly perceptible to many men 
and women at the head of these establishments that 
the stagnation they suffer from is due to the small 
amount of respect inspired by the commonplace and 
frequently cheap faculty list associated with these 
institutions? Among these teachers are men and 
women who have no standing in their respective com- 
munities ; and so much has this system of engaging 
cheap teachers become identified with the bulk of 
these schools and conservatories that teachers of 
professional respectability refuse to lend their names 
to them. 

It seems to us that as a commercial speculation it 
would pay in most instances to engage the services 
of a higher grade of instructors. The result would 
be that a better class of citizens would then patron- 
ize these ‘‘seats of learning.” At the Peabody Insti- 
tute Conservatory of Music the violin teacher is 
nearly ninety years old and can hardly keep his eyes 
open, and the result is that the school has hardly any 
violin pupils. Mr. Courlaender, the piano teacher, is 
about eighty odd and has requested his own suspen- 
sion frequently. Of course the Peabody cannot and 
does not prosper. It is a mere child’s play. 

There is a so-called conservatory in this Greater-to- 
be New York where the rule is firmly enforced that 
no piano teacher is engaged who can play any other 


but the C major scale, and if he can play it incontrary | 
direction simultaneously with both hands he cannot | 


get a position unless he reduces his price to 25 cents 
a lesson. In another the director demands a chro- 
matic glissando with the left hand up and down 
in 4% seconds, which if successful secures em- 
ployment at no more than 30 cents alesson. The 
director charges the pupil one dollar. 

The vocal department needs a more serious over- 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every | hauling than the instrumental. ‘‘ Why does the left 
hursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, | 
| Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain 


knee cap vibrate when the tenor sings bass réles ?” 
was a question recently asked in a New York con- 
servatory of music in the vocal section. The pupil 
said: ‘* Because it shook the larynx too hard.” Some- 
body should shake the teacher. 

There isa great reform necessary in the faculties 
of our conservatories. 








APLESON announces that his season of three 
weeks in New York opens on October 26 at 

the Academy of Music, and that he will then take his 
company on the road. He may venture as far as 
California, provided, of course, his New York notices 
are encouraging. The Mapleson season will conse- 





| will please make application for the renewal of their quently merge into the Metropolitan Opera House 


season, and he will give a Boston season, which, thus 
far, is not on the books with Abbey & Grau, who are, 
however, planning a formidable Chicago season at 
reduced rates. Damrosch will appear with his troupe 
| at the end of the season of the Abbey & Grau troupe 


| Opera House, although his influence may be abated | 1+ the Metropolitan, but before that he has a long en- 


gagement at Philadelphia under a partial guarantee, 

| and during which he will utilize some Abbey & Grau 
| artists, asthe Philadelphia people would not subscribe 
| for a season of German opera only. They wanted a 
little of Lucia, Traviata, Trovatore and other mod- 
ern Italian works, and their claim is not without rea- 
son. The Philadelphia mental method is not very 
amenable to Nibelungens, Parsifals, or to Falstaffs, 
or Mefistofeles. It will require some time yet, in 
| fact it will require considerable time here, too, be- 
| fore the general public will patronize any new work 
| of new tendencies. It’s too bad, but it ’s true. 





} 
| 





| 


WAGNER AND HEINE. 


II. 

ESPECTING the Flying Dutchman and Wagner's 

later poems Heine has said little ; in fact, for 
| the most part they were unknown to him. We must 
|regard only as a jest what Heine said to Theodor 
Hagen in 1844: ‘‘Do you know what makes me sus- 
| picious of him? He is introduced by Meyerbeer.” 
|In antagonism to Meyerbeer Wagner and Heine 
| might have come together, both then and later, but 
| it was not to be, and after Wagner's departure from 
| Paris nothing is known of later relations between 
them. Yet, so at least I believe, not only negative 
hate but positive love must have drawn their spirits 
together had a better understanding existed between 
| them. 

Heine belonged to the Germans of 1836, the half- 
forgotten past ; Wagner to the nearer time, the pres- 
ent, which had other ideals and other aims. Yet 
their views on art and poetry were not very discord- 
ant. Wagner would at any time have subscribed to 
Heine's words : ‘‘ What is the highest in art? That 
| which is the highest in all other manifestations of 
| life—the self-conscious freedom of the spirit.” And 

Wagner might have said: ‘‘ With the development 

of conscious life mankind loses every feeling for plas- 
| tic art, and finally even for color, and increased spir- 

ituality and abstract thought seize on sounds and 
| tones in order to express what is beyond their own 
| grasp; perhaps nothing else than the dissolution of 
the whole material world. Music is perhaps the last 
| word of art, as Death is the last word of life.” 

On the other hand, who that knows Heine can doubt 
| that he would have assented to the statement : ‘‘ Love, 
| the love of man for woman, not the frivolous, unchaste 
| love in which the man seeks only to satisfy his pas- 
| sions, but the deep longing to feel oneself released 
| from one’s egoism by the simultaneous rapture of 
|the loving woman, is the poetic moment,” or to 
| Wagner's proposition: ‘‘ The creator of the art of the 
| future is the artist of the present, who has a presenti- 
/ment of the future and longs to be enfolded in it.” 
| When Wagner left Paris, poor in success but rich in 
| hope, he carried on board his ship of life the gods of 
the future. Heine's sun, however, was beginning to 
| sink, and neither could ever again meet. 
| But while the young composer was returning to 
his German home, we shall not err if weassign to the 
German poet acertain share in his new work. I am 
convinced that Heine’s Tannhduser had a certain in- 
fluence on Wagner’s work. The subject of Tann- 
| hduser had occupied himin boyhood and youth. The 
| story as told by Tieck and Hoffmann left him unsatis- 
| fied, while in Heine he found all he longed for—the 

breath of the simple, genuine folk poem in its origi- 
| nal purity and naiveté. 

Wagner himself says: ‘“‘I read the thoroughly 
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modern poem of Tieck, and now understood why his 
mystical, coquettish, catholic, frivolous tendency 
alienated my sympathy. This was clear to me 
when the folk book and the simple Tannhduser ied 
presented to me the figure of Tannhduser in undis- 
torted, quickly understood traits.” Now there is no 
folk book of Tannhduser, and hence it is more than 
probable that Wagner became acquainted with the 
story from Heine's tale, and not from the German 
sagas of the Brothers Grimm. Between Wag- 
ner and Heine there is a remarkable agreement in 


the conception and treatment of the subject matter. | 


Heine misses one point, which Wagner made his 
own-—the blending of two saga motives and the union 
of the Singers’ War on the Wartburg with the Tann- 
hauser material into one harmonious whole. Dowe not 
hear the voice of Wagner in the words of Heine: ‘‘I 
feltas if in some dark mine I had found a vein of 
gold, and primeval words in their proud simplicity 
flashed on me till my heart was almost dazzled by 
the splendor. Next to the Song of Songs, which is 
Soldmon’s, I know no more glowing song of tender- 
ness that the dialogue between the Zady Venus and 
Tannhduser.” 

So thought and spoke Richard Wagner when the 
subject rose before him in all its grandeur and noble- 
ness, and it is more than a mere literary historical 
combination if we assume that Heine’s Tannhduser 
as well as his Flying Dutchman made a powerful and 
lasting impression on his artistic taste. Julian 
Schmidt remarks that there are echoes of Heine in 
Lohengrin, but I do not know to what he alludes. 

To accuse Wagner of ingratitude toward Heine is 
the work of small minds. Even if Heine had done 
ten times as much for Wagner as he had, it was Wag- 
ner’s duty, when his views of the world and of art 
deviated from those of the poet, not to conceal his 
change in standpoint. That such deviation should 
end in hostility is a common phenomenon in literary 
history. Heine’s /ungkaterverein fur Poesie-musth in 
the Romanzero, mocking the KXatsenfriihling der 
Poesie, published in 1853, is directed against Liszt 
more than against Wagner, although the latter is not 
unscathed. In the original manuscript of the poem 
is a stanza, afterward stricken out. 

Er will eine Tonkunst ohne Kunst, 
Er will vom Perrickenthume 
Emanzipiren die Ton-Poesie, 

Des Traumes blaue Blume. 

And in a letter to Michael Schloss, June 10, 1854, 
Heine writes: *‘ You have misunderstood me as to 
Wagner. I have written no article on him, but a 
poem, which is contained in a cyclus to appear in the 
first volume of my ‘ Miscellaneous Writings.’ This is 
the last time that Heine mentions Wagner, of whose 
works he only could knowthe Xunstwerk der Zukunft 
(1850) and the book Ofer und Drama (1850). 

It was inevitable that the paths of-Heine and of 
Wagner should separate. They were not merely two 
different men with different views; they were two 
different periods with sharply contrasted views of 
things that could perhaps never have been brought 
into harmony. The more Heine inclined in a Judaic- 
Hellenistic direction the more was Wagner filled with 
Christian-German views. While Heine went back to 
the singers and martyrs of his people and his soul 
lingered in Palestine, Richard Wagner lived in the 
Northland amid the gods of Valhalla, and his soul 
gazed into the future of the German people which 
he constructed from the twilight of its past ( gdfter- 
dimmerende Vergangenheit) with his brilliant fancy. 
Henceforth Wagner saw in Heine only the repre- 
sentative of modern Judaism, and this Judaism of the 
Jetzzseit he opposed as the enemy of his German art. 
In his article Das Judenthum in der Mustk (1852) we 
find his first judgment on Heine, when he says that 
in a time when all poetry had become a lie it was the 
office of a highly gifted poetic Jew to expose the 
jesuitical hypocrisy of such poetry. In his studies on 
Deutsche Kunst und Deutsche Politik also he speaks of 
Heine's spirit as being the father of a literature the 
chief characteristic of which is mockery of all serious 
literature, and compares the Heine'sche Witse to 
Daton’s caricatures. The latter pleases the Paris 
bourgeoisie by representing everything grand or noble 
as merely ludicrous ; the former consoles the German 
for the loss of German spirit by suggesting that there 
has not been lost anything of much importance 

Again Wagner, in his article Ueber das Dichten und 
Komponisten, wherein he attacks Scheffel and others, 
writes ‘‘compared with his epic poems, even the 
rhymes of the Bénkelsdnger, Heinrich Heine give 
pleasure.” This opinion, the most severe ever ex- 


pressed on Heine's work, embittered the poet's ad-' cent tone color. 


mirers when it was published. Looking at the affair | 
to-day with greater coolness, we recognize in these 
expressions only symptoms of the discordant views 
which divided these men of genius. We cannot, 
however, refrain from thinking that Wagner did not | 
judge Heine quite fairly; he saw only his negative | 
mission, he overlooked his positive importance as the 
last Romantic and the first modern poet. 
(Abridged. ) GUSTAV KARPELES. 











A FRENCH HISTORY OF GERMAN MUSIC. 


HE lately published Histoire de la Musique Alle- 
mande, by M. Albert Soubies, has met witha 
most favorable receptionin Germany. The fact that 
such a history has been written by a Frenchman is 
very interesting, but it may be doubted whether it 
shows that music holds the first place in the forces 
that may facilitate an approximation between France 
and Germany. German music has had a most power- 
ful influence in the world, but not nearly to the ex- 
tent of the influence exercised by German philosophy 
in every department of thought, and it has not yet 
produced the brotherhood of man. 

M. Soubies’ work is a handy volume; the author 
possesses a thorough knowledge of his subject and 
the peculiarly French gift of lucid exposition and 
logical development. The task of the author was a 
difficult one, as he had no precursors in French liter- 
ature, and was compelled by the limited size of his 
work to condense everything. Nothing but French 
clarity of style could have rendered the book so 
readable. Naturally he avoids theoretic discussions, 
and judgment on living composers and artists did not 
come into his plan. A German critic writes: ‘‘ The 
history of German music is essentially the transfer- 
ence of musical hegemony from Italy to Germany, 
and this is the leading thought of M. Soubies’ work. 
Handel, Gluck and Mozart in their operatic works kept 
their eyes fixed on the Italians ; even Meyerbeer be- 
gan his labors with an attempt to gain a foothold in 
Italy. The individuality and independence of Ger- 
man art manifested itself in Beethoven, Schubert and 
Weber, with whom a reaction on the Italian school | 


began. 

‘‘Gradually Europe submitted to German influence | 
in the concert hall. In Paris the concerts of Pasde- 
loup, Colonne and Lamoureux were filled with Ger- 
man compositions. In the theatre the struggle was 
harder, especially as the old technic of singing was 
adapted especially for the florid Italian school. To- 
day, however, so M. Soubies shows, a reformed style, 


more or less German, prevails in all kinds of music. | 
The Danes and Norwegians spring from Germany; the | 
Russians, while rejecting Wagner, cling to Liszt and 

Schumann, and the contemporary Italian composers | 
have changed their style under German influence. 
France, so M. Soubies says, is endowed with a clear- | 
seeing and fine feeling eclecticism, an intelligent | 
and delicate power of adapting herself to new cir. | 
cumstances, and a skillful faculty of assimilating and | 
working over the most diverse elements. These | 
were the gifts which introduced into France ‘in the | 
times of Beethoven’ the German tradition. France's 
own original achievements in music, M. Soubies, with 
pointed modesty, has passed over without mention, 
but Germany has learned to enjoy the grace and 
spirit of the works of Boieldieu, Adam and Auber. 
Nay, even a philosopher like Nietzsche turns away 
from Wagner to Bizet and demands a regeneration 
of German music in the spirit of the Mediterranean 


peoples.” 

‘*M. Soubies’ work,” writes another critic, ‘‘ is en- 
riched with valuable illustrations, mostly miniatures 
of the Middle Ages and old engravings and portraits 
of all the great German composers. He is acquainted 
with the works of German composers from the six- 
teenth to the end of the nineteenth century, and con- 
versant with the literature of the subject. His judg- 
ment is clear, independent and just; he assigns its 
pre-eminent place to Germany, and avoids that lack 
of taste which kneels only to one musical divinity. 
He fully acknowledges the extraordinary endowments 
of Richard Wagner, but does not refuse to recognize 
the merits of other great composers, such as Robert | 
Schumann and Joh. Brahms and Mendelssohn. 
The ‘musical poetry without words’ of these three 
composers receives high praise. Mendelssohn he 
treats both as man and composer. His works he de- 
scribes as ‘of a monotonous smoothness,’ and re- 
gards as the pearl of his compositions the music of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, which is thoroughly | 


original in invention, rich in ideas and of magnifi- | 
He indicates Mendelssohn's eclecti- 


| Yale, Harvard, Johns 


| quired to prove the torpidity of the musical 
tem than to observe the nature and character of the 


| tended Mrs. 
| classical music is not even sound; it is noise ; 
| terrupts conversation ; it is a bore. 


cism, who took something from Bach, something 
from Mozart, a little from Handel, and allowed him- 
self to be influenced by Beethoven and Weber, and 
who was ‘the most classical of romantic and the 
most romantic of classical writers.’ ” 

‘In Robert Schumann Soubies praises his bold spirit 


| of invention, his wealth of precious, original ideas, 


his delicate harmony, his picturesque motives and 
his uncommonly rich musical imagination. Brahms 
is regarded as an artist of the first rank, whose Ger- 
man Requiem reveals a deep and penetrating feeling. 
His compositions are ‘essentially and pre-eminently 
musical,’ possess permanent value and will be es- 
teemed in the future still more than to-day. M. 
Soubies treats Beethoven with great knowledge and 
thoroughness ; he mentions the ‘ brutal ‘opposition to 
the performance of Wagner's music, adding ‘to-day 
the genius of the master is unanimously admired.’ 
He does not fail to see that Wagner did himself 
great injury in Paris by the ‘tactlessness of his van- 
ity.’ He recognizes the influence of Weber on Rich- 
ard Wagner, but is full of praise for the leading 
features of Wagner's orchestration. M. Soubies, how- 
ever, asks whether a reaction against the style of the 
Nibelungen Ring, of Tristan and of Parsifal is not 
setting in. A very interesting portion of the work is 
that on the Minnesingers, and on the German Zed, 
which he carefully distinguishes from the French 
chanson and the Italian aria. Mention is made, too, 
of German virtuosi, singers, publishers and con- 
ductors of military bands, and naturally he speaks of 
the merry ‘dynasty’ of the Strausses at Vienna. 
All in all we can say only good words of M. Soubies’ 


work.” 








SOCIETY AND MUSIC. 
DISTINGUISHED society leader, Mrs. Calvin 
Brice, the wife of Hon. Calvin Brice, United 

States Senator from Ohio, bank and railroad presi- 
dent and aspiring statesman, gave an entertainment 
at her villa in Newport, R. I., on Monday evening, 
end the chief musical attraction was Maggie Cline, a 
well-known variety performer. This information is 


| not extraordinary, and this is not the first occasion 


when Maggie Cline or other musical song or farce 
performers from the variety stage were called upon 
to furnish a musical program inthe residence of a 
society leader. Probably as a woman of intelligence 
Mrs. Brice knows that in order to entertain her guests 
she must refrain from giving them a classical musi- 
American society is not appreciative 
The youth who is graduated at 
Hopkins, Brown, Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin, Andover, Amherst or Cornell or Columbia, 
has not even a smattering of music beyond the music 
of the college banjo club or the glee and mandolin 
club, and, of course, to cultivate a taste for that is 
the easiest road to musical perdition. 

Among the girls who study at Vassar or Cornell or 
Yale or at the seminaries and convents the taste is 


cal program. 
of classical music. 


| nearly as vitiated, and no better evidence is re- 


sys- 


studies and the teachers employed. There are a 


few exceptions ; they prove the rule beyond perad- 
venture in this instance. 

From out of this mirage of musical ignorance once 
in a while a healthy spirit escapes, but the bulk of 
people moving in society in America are as ignorant of 
or as dead to good music as are the inhabitants of 
France outside of Paris. Provincial taste in that coun- 
try is as unconscious of music as is the case in provin- 
cial Alabama or Nevada. The taste for music in Paris 
is deflected, and it will require more than Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet and Dubois and others of their class have 
done to alter the debased tendency of Paris musical 
taste. An Offenbach potpourri is acclaimed skyward 
in the Paris salons; a Beethoven sonata or a Saint- 
Saéns string work is not understood. They know as 
little of the artistic ingredients of such compositions 
among the wealthy Parisians as those do who at- 
Brice’s entertainment. To such ears 
it in- 
Maggie Cline, 
on the other hand, is an attraction. She appeals toa 
subordinate mental condition that does not require 
tension or a strain in order to comprehend. The 
sympathy is instantaneous; the success immediate, 
and, we regret to say, lasting. 

English society events are supplied by the artists 
that appear at the Empire and the Alhambra and 


| that come from here in the shape of American man- 


dolin players, male and female, banjoists and soi-di- 
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sant minstrels. Once in a while a wild eyed farce- 
comedian who cannot make a living here, but who 


has the prestige of having played clown to the Prince | 


of Wales for twenty minutes, figures at these ‘‘ at 
homes.” English society is impervious to good 
music. The nation is isolated and its insularity is 
more manifest in music than in any other art. The 
oratorio, the only popular form of music in England, 
is a source of attraction as much because of its text, 
which usually appeals to the puritanical instincts of 
the people, as it is because of its mathematical music, 
and yet society in England can hardly give you the 
name of another oratorio composer than Handel. 
The test can readily be made. Ask the first member 
of English society you meet who the great oratorio 
composers are and he will immediately say ‘‘ Han- 
del” and then he'll stop. Mendelssohn is known 
only among musicians in England; but society— 
society wants what our society wants and gets— 
musical trash. 


The German-American in this country has his | 


Maennerchor music written by men not known to the 


student of classical music. Symphony concerts and | 
ithe ‘cursed hunger of gold’ seem to have reached | 


opera are not supported by the German-American, 
and here in this city Mr. Damrosch cannot get 50 
subscribers at $200 apiece for a season of German 
opera among the German-Americans, although our 
German population makes New York and Brooklyn 
the third German city on the globe in point of popu- 
lation. German society in this city did not attend 
the Abbey & Grau German opera performances last 
season, although Seidl conducted. 


'the high paying public, will tolerate nothing or 
| nobody that has not had a European success. 

The truth is that here and in England also the 
|opera is a fashionable function. Our millionaires 


take boxes and give guarantees to Mr. Grau be-| 


|cause it is the fashionable thing; they pay their 
| money not on account of the reputation of Jean de 
| Reszké or Melba, but on account of their own repu- 
| tation as‘‘leaders of society.” They must have 


| boxes or lose caste. The artists follow suit. Patti at | 


a charity concert refused to sing because the admis- 
| sion was half a guinea instead of a guinea, although 
| there was no doubt about the honorarium. Where 
is it to end? 


reuth, Armand Silvestre, after hearing the tetralogy, 


men, and for the accursed dominion of gold, the 
source of all the woes of mankind, to be followed by 
| the holy, only power that can bring to us aught divine, 
the power of love. Such a confession of faith by an 
atheist, who longed for human tenderness, sounds 
well at the end of this century, when superstition and 


the limits beyond which a regeneration of mankind 
by the Ideal is unattainable, unless mankind no 


| particular applications, and we may perhaps soon 
see a Twilight of the Gods, both tenor and soprani. 








The French inhabitants of New York, and there | 


are thousands of them of means, never attend a 
symphony concert or the opera, not even to hear 
Massenet or Gounod ; only once in a while atransient 
boulevardier can be seen at the opera. The so-called 


| The Unimprovable Fiddle. 


OR when you come to think of it, it is a curious 
and bewildering circumstance that, in a world and in 
| an age where progress is one of the laws of existence, the 


literary movement here occupies the same relative | yjolin should be to-day, not only as to form and all essen- 
position to society that music does; and as to art | tial details, exactly what it was some 300 years ago, but 


—why, society knows nothing of it. The fads in so- 


that it is even now a less perfect instrument than it was 


ciety here, as well as in Paris and London, are | when the old masters were warming their glue pots and 


fashion, sport and gossip. 

It is only to the great middle classes of all these 
nations that we can look for support of healthy music. 
Germany is the leader in this ; for music in Germany 
has reached the point of a national art. Not that the 
Government supports it, as in France, but the nation 
is imbued with a love and reverence for it, and this 
is one reason why all our orchestral bodies are noth- 
ing but German orchestras—the orchestra being the 
foundation of all great musical performances. In 
fact the only native orchestra in England is that of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan at the Leeds Festival, for in 
order to get a good orchestral performance in Lon- | 





mixing their vaunted varnish and chipping out their blocks 
of wood in the little Italian town of Cremona, now two 
centuries back, says Chambers’ Journal. Mr. Gladstone 
has said somewhere that to perfect that wonder of travel, the 
locomotive, has not required the expenditure of more mental 
strength and application than to perfect aviolin. But then 
you can put the locomotive into the march of progress ; the 
violin you can’t. In this respect it stands alone among 
musical instruments. 

Flutes have been improved, new types of clarinet have 
been evolved, the harpsichord and the spinet have given 
place to the piano, organs have come to be controlled by 


| electricity—everything in short in the way of musical in- 


struments has tended toward advance and improvement, 


Is Wagner to be the Zr/éser? A late visitor to Bay- 


writes: ‘‘It is time for the gods to give place to} 


longer deserves to sink in blood and dirt, as the Gods 
of Walhalla sank into night and oblivion.” The | 
whole is greater than a part, and generalities have | 


don the body must be recruited among German mu- | while the construction of the violin is numbered—at any 


sicians. 








HIGH PRICES AND HIGH ART. 


HE French journals are uplifting their voices | 


against the ‘‘scandalous” sums paid to artists, 
real and so called. The Socialist organ, Za Libre 
Parole, takes up the case of Yvette Guilbert and her 
American experiences. This interesting lady con- 
fesses or professes to have signed an engagement for 
this country, by which she will receive 200,000 frs. 
for one month, or thirty performances. In contrast 
to these ‘‘scandalous profits” there are veritable 
artists who have gained the Prix de Rome who are 
dying of hunger. 

It is not very flattering to our national pride to 
find ourseives selected asa public abruti willing to 
pay ten times as much as a thing is worth. But 
Yvette is no more rapacious than the Melbas and De 
Reszkés, and the critics who prate of art, and ‘‘art 
for art's sake,” and who certainly have acquired the 
art of forming a ‘‘ combine ” to enforce their demands, 
and of discovering a public abruti who will submit to 
them, and who fully believe in the ywise maxim of 
Hudibras that : 

The pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 

What is the reason why our managers will pay ex- 
aggerated salaries to artists and our public pay exor- 
bitant prices of admission? Is it love of music? 
Hardly, for real lovers of music, the students of 
music, part of whose education it is—and a very im- 
portant part too—to hear good performances of great 
works cannot afford to visit the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Is it to promote art? Alas, no. For then 
there would be some stipulation as to the production 
of new works and the introduction of new executants. 
Under the present system the high priced stars will 
not learn new works or tolerate new singers, and we, 


rate by the enthusiasts who run the fiddle prices into four 
| figures—among the arts which have been and are not. 
| The experience of centuries and the ingenuity of many 
generations of skilled mechanics have been altogether un- 
| availing, and violinists to-day are content to starve them- 
selves that they may give hundreds, nay, even thousands, 
| for instruments which did not produce tens when they first 
| left the workshops at Cremona. 
| {One reason for this is the comparative simplicity 
| of construction. The violin is the most perfect of 
all musical instruments, and at the same time all 
other musical instruments are, in comparison with it, 
complex in construction. In the instrument proper 
not a particle of metal is used ; all other instruments 
used for legitimate musical purposes, except the 
drum, have metal parts or are made of metal, and 
the piano, the reed organ, the electric pipe organ, 
| spinet, the harpsichord have metal parts. One 
wound violin string is covered with light wire or 
gauze. A violin can be made witha jack-knife. There 
is a tradition that attributes to old Italian makers the 
jack-knife as the one tool they required. Of course 
it was all hand work. 

By violin we mean very naturally instruments of 
the violin school.—Eps. MusicaL COURIER. | 











| 

| Tschaikowsky.—In a lately published letter to 
Manager Prjanischnikow, Tschaikowsky speaks of his 
unfitness for opera conducting. ‘‘ The fact is that a com- 
poser who conducts his own works, and especially such a 
nervous and inexperienced conductor as I, can wreck an 
opera. This almost happened to me at Moscow. But 
apart from this I find that the composer who also con- 
ducts impresses on the executive artist a certain little-de- 
sirable nervousness. The singers, the choruses, the or- 
chestra perform their tasks much more accurately and 
quietly when they are under the firm, well-known hand 
of their usual conductor. It is somewhat different in the 
case of symphony concerts.” 





| 
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Hier, wo sei dieses 
mein Haus 
Wahnen WAHNFRIED von mir 
Frieden bekannt. 


| fand -_—- 

| ¥T is more difficult to leave Bayreuth than to get 
I there. To-day, Wednesday, July 29, is the last 
| day of the second cyclus, and,to-morrow I must go 
| forth from this enchanted land of Wagner, and | 
| confess Iview the parting with sorrow. I came to 
criticise and remained topray. Always a half heart- 
| ed lover of the master (Heavens, there it goes at last ; 
| “the master ;” I'm lost, I'm a Wagnerian, a degen- 
erate !), I leave here with my thews strung for war 
and in my head is a constellation of leading motives. 
I can give you the Renunciation of Love or the Cook- 
ing Motiv of Mime with the utmost facility, and as I 
walk my heels are sometimes obsessed by the 
rhythms of the Nibelungs. The very dogs of Bay- 
reuth bark like Hunding’s. 

The town is saturated with Wagner. In every shop 
| are pictures, busts, medallions, cuff buttons, drink- 
ing cups, analytical guides and God knows what else. 
all concerning the late stepson of Mr. Geyer. Coach- 
men whistle motives from Parsifal and Rheingold, 
and I found next to me at a Siegfried performance a 
young fellow who had an hour previously served me 
with soup and meat. He seemed more interested in 
the performance than I was, for he had waited on 
Griining and said with a Teutonic gurgle : 

‘‘ Ach, the Mr. Griining, is he not then very beau- 
tiful?” 


* 
* - 


Of course some one had given the boy a ticket, as 
20 mark pieces are not plentiful in Bayreuth. I sup- 
pose few, if any, of the inhabitants of this place 
have been in the Wagner theatre, but the perform- 
ances are a godsend to the town. I will say 
that, considering the chances, there is but little ex- 
tortion These people are so honest and unspoiled 
yet by the world that they leave their doors unlocked 
at nights. The prices in the hotels are moderate, 
and more so if you are lucky enough to engage rooms 
in a private family. Thanks to Mr. Floersheim, I 
was, and while I paid a good price for Bayreuth—5 
marks a day, including breakfast—I assure you I got 
the worth of my money. Cleanliness, politeness and 
acertain heartiness were all in evidence, and very 
grateful. The Germans are quite as polite as the 
French, and much more sincere. In America we do 
not always get the pick or see the flower of the na- 
tion. Consideration for one’s personal privileges, 
and above all for one’s opinions, I found everywhere, 
and a still more lovely trait is the respect paid to 
age. Here one’s parents are venerated and not 
pushed in acorner as in America. Young United 
States is so progressive that his father is a tottering 
senile, useless person at forty and his mother is the 
‘“‘old woman!” What an example the Germans set 
in this respect. Indeed they carry the virtue to ex- 
cess, for out of sheer gratitude for an artist's worth 
they will listen to him with respectful attention when 
he is a wreck. It is very pleasant for the artist, but 
rather severe on the public. 

Mark Twain made this observation twenty years 
ago, but it will bear repetition. 


* 
* * 


It isa warm morning. Birds are trilling and tell- 
ing me that in a magic fire-begirt esplanade awaits 
with parched throat a thirsty Brinnhilde, but I am 
lazy and prefer to loll and loaf at my ease in the open 
casement and watch a pretty English girl across the 
street play Siegmund's Song of Spring, and in the 
key of G minor! I called out twice to stop and play 
it with one hand alone, but she heeded me not, prob- 
ably taking me for a crazy Wagnerite; and so she 
goes on neatly, and makes a hideous mess of the 
song. As Zangwill says, ‘‘Too many Cook’s tourists 
spoil the broth.” 





On the floor underneath me in the Alexanderstrasse 
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is Ellen Gulbranson, the Swedish Brinnhilde of the 
second cycle. She is rehearsing for this afternoon's 
Goétterddmmerung. Her voice is enormous, and she 
floods the street and the meadows beyond with tone. 
I am not enchanted, however, and long for a surcease 
of music. 

Yesterday I went again to Wahnfried, and gazed at 
the bust of King Ludwig and regarded with awe the 
slab under which reposes the extraordinary man who 
worked all these wonders. The sun just touched the 
tops of the trees in the Hof-Garten, and then some- 
body somewhere played with a delicate, discriminat- 
ing touch the opening bars of Mozart's first sonata, the 
one in the key of F. 

It was inexpressibly affecting to hear this little tune 
at Wahnfried, the very nexus of the music of the 
Present. As if one plucked from some mighty, rock- 
bound mountain side a tender bluebell! 


= 


* * 


But Bayreuth is not always sentimental, Bayreuth 
is not always passionately dramatic. Bayreuth can 
be intensely social, although never witty. The social 
side is seen after the performances. You can get 
something to eat and drink at the restaurant on the 
hill near the theatre, but the food is indifferent, the 
service abominable. Tables are reserved a week 
ahead and the waiters are insolent and overpaid. In 
the town there are lots of good places, but the rendez- 
vous of the artists is Sammet’s, in the old Kénig], 
Schloss. There is a large, cool and grateful garden, 
plenty of beer and good cooking. The place is called 
Kiinstler Heim, and is the new Angermann’s, the old 
Café Angermann being no longer in existence. The 
new post office now occupies its historic site. But 
Sammet, the eccentric Sammet, who wears four 
Wagner scarf pins at once, has bought all the curi- 
osities and mementoes of Angermann’s, so he may 
be considered the legitimate successor of Anger- 
mann. He has one room that is a veritable Wagner 
museum. Only the privileged are allowed to enter it 
and dine and gaze at signed photographs, Wagner's 
hand in plaster, and many, many other souvenirs for 
the passionate pilgrim. 


* 
* x 


Sammet, who plays mad for revenue, also agonizes 
his patrons by his performance on an old trombone 
given him by Hans Richter. Later the conductor 
stole the mouthpiece. The moment a stranger en- 
ters the gates out is fetched the guest book, in which 


you must inscribe your name, and you are usually in | 


distinguished company. Then, full of the joy of life, 
Sammet goes within and presently the Donner motiv 
is heard, ‘‘ He-da! He-da, He-do!” but played horri- 
bly. Then follows an insane attempt at the Sword 
motif, but the theme goes to pieces before the top 
note is reached. Hisses, cat-calls, yells of ‘* Stop, 
put him out,” and derisive laughter have no effect 
on this man lusting for music. I think he knows per- 
fectly well that a reputation for eccentricity in Bay- 
reuth fits well in the general picture and is produc- 
tive of shekels, so he blows brass and draws the 
crowd. 

A group of merry Bavarian peasant girls are wait- 
resses in Sammet’s and I caught a glimpse of the 
easy going morals and comfortable life of the hill- 
side. These girls are pretty and voracious for beer 
and nickels. They grab one-fifth of a cent eagerly 
and the student or soldier or the passionate pilgrim 
may encircle their waists without reprimand. I 
didn’t discover the tariff for kissing but I saw the dis- 
tinguished young—Oh, I won't be mean, but he is a 
somebody and he kissed a girl of the hill tops the 
night of the second Rheingold and no one seemed to 
think it amiss of him. 


* 


* * 


When the Bavarian moon (full of course) shines in 
this old garden, and the sounds of singing and merri- 
ment are heard, I sit and dream of such a plice in 
the middle of hard, cold New York. It would be an 


impossibility. . ‘ 
- * 


Conservative are these Germans of Bayreuth. One | 


night my key was caught in the keyhole. Don't 
laugh, it was a genuine accident, and the night was 
far from spent. I tried for a time the trade of a lock- 
smith, but every turn only made matters worse. In 
despair I rang the bell, and soon a young servant 
girl arrived at the other side of the door. I explained 
to her the trouble, and she wrestled within and en- 
deavored to push my key out. It was all to no pur- 
pose. Then she took out a panel of the door, and I 
saw my chance. Pushing her aside I tried to insinu- 


ate 200 pounds of American flesh and nerve into the 
house. The girl had fits at once. 

‘* No, no, don’t do that, it is not allowed,” she cried, 
and piteously implored me not to make the attempt. 
I paused to ask her why, but she could give no other 
reason, except that such a proceeding was unheard 
of and therefore must be wrong. I got in and went 
upstairs, leaving her terrified at such a creator of 


precedent. About an hour later, as I slumbered and 


COURIER. 





dreamed of Nibelheim, a lusty knocking on my door | 


awoke me. 

I got up in a bad humor, and asked what the devil 
the matter was. Iam growing irritable with age 
and Wagner. 

‘Your key, your key, my sir,” 
triumphant tones. 

‘‘You couldn't have given it to me in the morning, 
I asked, and reproachfully the girl shook 


said the servant in 


could you?” 
her head. 

‘“‘In the morning, oh, no, worthy sir, not in the 
morning!” 

What a country, what a system! 

7 , * 

There is much bitterness manifested by the old 
Wagnerian crowd toward the present enterprise. 
Tappert, the Berlin critic, and one of the earliest 
Wagnerites, is the worst scold of the lot. Naturally, 
Cosima and Siegfried don’t consult him; hence the 
abuse. He is said to be avery able man, but he 
needs a haircut badly. I’ve seen long hair and big 
hats in my time, but never such an absurd picture as 
is presented by this cross old man from Berlin. 
They call him the lion-headed Tappert. He really 
looks like a sour old woman with unkempt hair. 
His hat has a brobdingnagian brim and a bell top; 
give him a broomstick and you have a witch of the 
dark ages, excepting the skirts. 


Mein Gott! 


. 

How shall I escape this Wagner, this Wagner who 
in Bayreuth at least makes all art seem futile, micro- 
He mesmerizes you, and you struggle in 
throw off the dream meshes of his har- 
I heard Rheingold again on Sunday even- 
It was a much more spirited performance 
Mottl conducted with great power, and 
The cast was the same, 


scopic. 
vain to 
monies. 
ing last. 
than the first. 
his fortissimos were superb. 
except that Gerhaiiser was the /ro/ instead of young 
He was rather nervous, having taken 
the part at a few hours’ notice. Friedrich’s Alberich 
was ever so much better vocally, and little fault 
could be found throughout. Miss Weed, the /reia, 
still wore her Parisian gown, which, let me remark, 
was very becoming to her stately beauty, but hardly 
Walhall-ish. However, I have told you who se- 
lected the costumes. The singers have no say in the 
matter. 


Burgstaller. 


* 
+ * 


Die Walkiire was sung on Monday evening, and 
with anew S#rinnhilde, Fru Gulbranson, the Swede. 
She has a big voice, which she uses recklessly, 
but which serves her well in climaxes, for it has 
not seen much work yet. She is as cold 
frozen fjord. (Il am not sure whether they have 
fjords in Sweden, but the simile will hold.) Her con- 
ception of the réle was not especially intelligent ; 
rather it showed good imitative faculties; while the 
voice was the voice of Gulbranson, the conception 
was that of Frau Cosima. In the last act she warmed 
up, but was completely overshadowed by Rosa Sucher 
for a few minutes. .Gulbranson has a certain large 


as a 








manner, and no doubt will prove a valuable addition | 


to the Wagnerian Sisterhood. 


* 


* * 


Though it was not as brilliant a performance as the 
first one, it was, thanks to Mottl, a very striking one. 
Sucher again stirred us with her Sveg/inde, and 
Brema’'s Fricka grows vocally and histrionically. The 
Ride was overwhelming, and the girls on the hobby- 
horses sang very well. I confess I am a great ad- 
mirer of Perron, the Wofan. His voice is rather light 
for the part, and in Siegfried he did not convince me 


Wotan, in Walkiire, is very impressive, and how the 
man sings! Such a ductile emission, and with what 
dramatic intensity! He is booked for America sure 


as the Wanderer with the cryptic whiskers; but his | 


some day, although I will always take off my hat to | 


Emil Fischer. 
* 


* + 


The attendance at this second series is very large. | 
| series and so did August Gdéllerich, of Nuremberg ; 


Nobility is present in amazing quantities, and people 


are gathered from Java and Jersey, Hoboken and | 


| Spain. It would take a Walt Whitman to enumerate 


the various notabilities and nationalities. However 
I willtry. After the manner of the Rev. Mr. Baker, 
the society editor of the Mew York Herald, let me 
begin by saying: 

Among those present I noticed the Landgraf of 
Hessen, the Graf and Grafin Osten-Sacken, Fritz 
Neff, of Leipsic ; Comtesse de St. Saudeur, of Paris ; 
Miss Seebach, of Cologne; J. A. Fuller Maitland, of 
London ; Mr. Field, the Canadian pianist ; the Her- 
ters, of Berlin; Comtesse Georges Vitali, of Paris ; 
the Codmans, of Boston; Emmy Langermann, Miss 
C. B. Pratt, of Mobile ; Ben Walmeley, Arthur Hight, 
of Bombay ; the Princess Luise of Prussia!!! ; Grafin 
von Hardenberg, Landgraf Alexander Friederich 
von Hessen, Knut Andersson, of Stockholm (I don't 
know Knut, but I like his name) ; Lionel Gosling, of 
London; Le Kime Nelson, secretary of the Guide 
Musical, of Brussels; Brooke Ranee of Sarawak, 
India!; Mrs. Ogden, of New York ; Joseph Dyer, the 
pianist, of Worcester, from Berlin ; Schultz-Curtius, 
of London; Madame Aline Miclesco, of Bucharest ; 
J. Howell, New York (dear old New York, with the 
cable gongs) ; Comtesse d’'Anvers Cahen, of Paris ; 
the Prince Hermann von Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach, 
Duke of Saxony, his wife (same string of railroad 
time table names), his daughter (wie oben), Prince 
Max von Baden, and the Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, accompanied by his Battenberg nose, stalked 
about in the most British fashion imaginable. It 
being damp weather in London, Ferdinand wore his 
panties turned up at the bottom. 


* 
a * 


Then to resume this beaming catalogue (my God, 
why did I ever begin it ?) there were Prince Gregor 
Cantacuzene (set this to a five voice fugue), Charles 
Dowdeswell, the honorary secretary of the London 
Wagner Society ; Joseph Urban, Helen Glover, Mme. 
Roger, of Paris; Mrs. Walter Bagehot, of London, 
and the widow of a very distinguished man of let- 
ters ; Mrs. A. Steinway, of New York ; Ignaz Ephrussi, 
of Paris (the Ephrussis simply roll in gold, Rhine 
and otherwise) ; the Marchioness of Queensberry, 
Esther Palliser, the American soprano, now of Lon- 
don; Mrs. J. W. Hazelhurst, of New York ; Mr. and 
Mrs. John Elliott, of Boston; the Hopkinsons, of 
London; Mrs. Spencer Erwin, of Philadelphia ; 
Victor Bauce, of Vienna; Louise Tillianny-Eiger, the 
Parisian composer ; the Earl of Kingston, Countess 
of Kingston, Lady Edith Tenison King, of Dublin ; 
Bemberg, the composer of Elaine, who was in com- 
pany with several Parisians; Countess Teleki, of 
Vienna; Princess Bibesco, of Paris; Kurt Peters, of 
Munich ; Clarence Eddy, the organ virtuoso, with 
Mrs. Eddy and Miss Mira Hershey ; Amherst Webber, 
the well-known repetitor; Mr. and Mrs. Constantin 
v. Sternberg, of Philadelphia and Dresden ; Clotilde 
Kleeberg, the celebrated Parisian pianist ; Miss Kitt- 
redge, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Jones, of New 
York ; Margaret Welch, of Boston, George Lederer, 
not of New York and the Casino, but the singer 
of Ziirich ; Andrée Messager, the talented light opera 
composer; the Misses Pierpont Morgan, of New 
York ; Roland Whitridge, of Boston; Anton Aver- 
kamp, music director of Amsterdam ; Elsie Briggs, 
of Nashville; Miss Purdy, of New York; Mr. K. 
Sharp, of Louisville ; Mrs. William Scott, of Indian- 
apolis ; Miss Virginia Tufte, of Boston ; Mrs. Cutter, 
of Washington ; Alexander Bacon, of Brooklyn ; Miss 
Egts, formerly of Cleveland, now of Heidelberg ; Sar 
Peladan, the mage of Paris and Persia, with his bride 
the Princess Peladan. 


* 
* * 


The Sar was in great form. He wore white flannel 
and looked immaculate. His wife only wore white 
flannels. The poet, painter, impressionist, mage, 
charlatan and shrewd half-mad man seemed bent on 
enjoying Bayreuth to the full. Those who have read 
his ecstatic prose would have been shocked to see 
him drink beer in a garden. He kissed his wife 
most absurdly and devotedly between sips, and I 
was horrified, for I always imagined Rosicrucians 
and Knight Templars were not fleshly. The Sar is, 
I think, ahumbug. He is a picturesque little fellow 
with a coal black beard and great masses of tumb- 
ling hair. He looks like an Arab, and has all the 
Oriental gravity excepting when he discoursed viva- 
cious Parisian, and I am bound to confess he talked 
all the time. 


* 


Martin Krause, of Leipsic, stayed for the second 


Miller C. Daylon, of Cleveland; the Von Siemens 
and Helmhatz families, of Berlin ; the famous Dub- 
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lin scholar, J. S. Mahaffy ; Bishop Donnelly, of Bray, 
Ireland ; Francis Bullard, of Boston; the Misses Bul- 
lard, all musical people ; Professor Roentgen, with- 
out his ray; J. F. Runciman, the music critic of the 
Saturday Review, of London ; Paula Halir, the Weimar 
opera singer; Max von Puttkamer, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, of New York; Rudolf Zwint- 
scher, the Leipsic pianist and composer; Countess 
Esterhazy and Countess Karolyi; Victor Gans, music 
director of Amsterdam, and the Misses Bowen, of 
Chicago. * 


” * 


There! have I not the makings of a society editor | 


inme? Do you suppose that I knew all these people ? 
Not a third of them, my children. I simply copied 
such names as I saw fit from an absurd little publica- 
tion called the Strangers List, and there you are. I 
call it absurd, because it publishes the names of visit- 
ors after they have fled to Nuremberg several days. 


* 
* * 


I saw young Elaine Bemberg, I mean Bemberg, 


the composer of Elaine. He is said to be contem- | 
plating the composition of an opera to be called The | 


Fairies, thus emulating Wagner and also pleasing 
his many friends. He seemed very fond while in 
Bayreuth of the young students, and he got real 
devilish every night at Sammet’s drinking Pilsner. 


As I happened to be on the same train with him that | 


ran from Stuttgart to Strasbourg, I was not surprised 
to find him occupying with some nice young men a 
compartment in a coupé labeled ‘‘ Fiir Frauen.” 
x “4 . 
The second Siegfried performance was interesting 
because of the appearance of Burgstaller as a rem- 


placement of Griining, and also because he never | 


sang the part before. Burgstaller has many faults, 


he doesn't know how to sing yet. Herr Kniese doesn't | 


teach singing at the Bayreuth academy—declama- 


tion only. Sothe young man simply shouts, and his | 


attempt to deftly blend head and chest tones was a 
failure. But he looked young, albeit loutish, and he 


sang the first two acts with plenty of energy. He is 


musical, anyhow. In the last act nature revenged 
herself on. Siegfried and Briinnhilde. They were both 
pumped out and the curtains closed on exhaustion 
and chagrin. 

Lilli Lehmann, who was never adiplomatic woman, 
remarked to Cosima Wagner that this was indeed the 


season for amateurs at Bayreuth. Pleasing for Cosi? 


rs 
& * 


Let me tell you the truth about Gulbranson, whose 
husband is an officer in the Swedish army. Fancy 
the imprudence of the woman. Tuesday morning, 
July 28, she sang on the floor below me with her 
repetitor an hour of Walkiire (the work she made her 
début in the night before), in the afternoon she sang 
two hours of Siegfried, and at 8 that evening she 
sang in the drama. 

Is it any wonder she gave out at the close? Why, 
even a fog horn or Moran-Olden would need a rest 
before Siegfried. is 

7 oo 

Gétterdimmerung was the last work I heard in 
Bayreuth. Burgstaller was again Siegfried, and he 
played him in a new suit and without whiskers. Gul- 
branson ieft me cold, and the funeral march was 
not so impressive as under Richter. 

I don’t think that Lehmann will be engaged again 
for Bayreuth. The lady is forthright in her remarks, 
and Wahnfried doesn’t like the truth unless well 

,gilded. Wahnfried in both theory and practice ex- 


emplifies Tammany’s foreword, ‘‘If ye’ere not wid 
me ye’ere agin me!” 

You must love Wahnfried, love its dog, or you are 
consigned to utter darkness, where there is a weep- 
ing and a wailing and a gnashing of Brahms. 

Brahms, I was told, would like to visit Bayreuth, 
but the master (I serve two masters, God help me, 
Iam astraddler) fears that his visit would be pro- 
claimed to the four corners of the globe, and twisted 
into a twentieth century version of a new pilgrimage 

| to Canossa. So he remains away, and goes to Ischl 
| instead. 

But I have Mottl’s word for it that Felix Weingart- 
ner was at Bayreuth this week incognito. He is not 
a grateful person to Wahnfried, so he came up with- 
out the fanfares proclaiming the ninety-two leading 
| motives from his Genesius. 

* “4 * 

And that reminds me. Here is the order in which 
the fanfares for 1896 were proclaimed. For Das 
Rheingold, Donner’s motiv. For the first and second 
acts of Die Walkiire,several bars of the Schwert motiv. 
For the third act, the Schwert motiv in all its trium- 
phant glory. For the first act of Siegfried, Stegfried’s 
horn call was sounded, for the second act the Sieg- 
motiv in B flat, for the third act the familiar and ever 
lovely Siegfried motiv. For Gétterdimmerung, be- 
fore the first act was blown the Curse motiv, before 
| the second the Wedding Call, and before the third 
| the stately and surpassingly noble Walhalla motiv. 


* 
* * 


In 1876 Donner’s motiv, the Sword motiv, Sieg- 
| fried’s motiv and the Walhalla motiv were only em- 
| ployed. I liked better the 1896 version. It was 
more various. 


| * 
* * 

And what a clever trick was this idea of Wagner's. 
It gives you the right key for the act and it also 
summons you from your drink. German in its com- 
bination of idealism and realism is it not ? 


* 
* * 


To return to Bayreuthian politics. A few, four or 
five, of the orchestra two summers ago resolved to 
enjoy their mornings over chamber music. It was to 
be a corrective to the overwrought dramatic music of 
| the night. Soone day Brahms’ quintet in F minor was 

given. That very afternoon Wabnfried heard the 
horrid rumor that Brahms—Brahms, the enemy of 
Richard—had been done honor to in the very strong- 
| hold of Wagnerism. Yes; and on that very after- 
| noon a cold cut was given the first violin’s salute by 
| Her Majesty, and Brahms was carefully avoided in 
the future by the band. Sounds noble and large 
minded, doesn’t it? 


* 
* a 


Isn't it delightful? Oh, another item of news that 


may throw much light on the personal contents of 
the skulls of Bayreuthians: I noticed in almost every 
second story window what is known as a telltale—a 
mirror which informs the anxious one the intelligence 
of the arrival of strangers. 


* 
x de 


Richter must be a terror. The orchestra arrived 
here June 15, and it was put at once into daily re- 
hearsal. When Richter floated in on the wings of 
song from Vienna he took a fresh grip, and the band 
sweated with renewed perspiration. Then there were 
supplementary rehearsals of the wind, brass and wood, 
then the strings were told off in four regiments and 
manceuvred on the instrumental field until the dust 


got into the conductor's capacious throat and had to | 


be washed down. Each work, every act, was treated 
in this fashion by this inexorable man, who conducts 
without a partition! There is German thoroughness 
for you. Now, my lads, old and young, of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, why don’t you follow the example 
of the portly Hans and rehearse oftener ? 


* 
oe + 


I was down in the orchestra and saw its wonderful 
acoustic vaults, and I got on the stage at the risk of 
my life. It is almost the perfection of mechanism. 
In the orchestra the men have to sit in their shirt 
sleeves on a warm day, and Richter often conducts 
without a collar. * 
* * 

The spectacle of men scraping, blowing and pound- 
ing, and of the back of a man waving a stick, is hap- 
pily not witnessed, and the illusion is all the greater. 
The music is more pervasive, finer in fibre and never 
blatant or coarse. I doubt, however, if America 
could dispense with the band on view. America 
likes to look at the mechanism of music and examine 
the fingers of the pianist in full cry across the hellish 
keyboard. ‘ 


a +o 

With Neumann, the critic of the Zagedb/att, | rode 
out to Liszt’s grave and the grave of Jean Paul 
Richter in the Friedhof. Liszt's last resting place 
was, I am told, designed by Siegfried Wagner. He 
must be a better conductor than architect, at least I 
hope so. The tomb was crowded with wreaths and 
offerings. I saw the names of Eugen d’Albert and 
Stavenhagen and others. 

I spoke German all day to Neumann and he never 
smiled, except when I recited Heine. 

The Germans are indeed a polite race. 

~ ” ~ 

Constantin v. Sternberg and his vivacious wife were 
at the second cyclus, and I enjoyed their company 
exceedingly. Sternberg finished on the very day of 
his arrival here the first movement of his second 
piano trio in F sharp minor. He played it for me, 
and its elegiac character, admirable form and preg- 
nant themes pleased me exceedingly. After each 
act of the music dramas Sternberg would exultingly 
remark : 

‘‘ Another whalebone to brace up my musical back- 
bone next season in Philadelphia.” 
| I suggested his staying three more cycles in order 
to complete the corset—I mean the circuit. 
| That is the way one feels here. It is an emotional 
| bath into which you plunge your soul, drag it out and 
| hang it on the limb of a hickory bush to dry and never 
| go near the water. 
| You never do in Germany—of course, mistress, I 
refer to drinking, not washing water ! 

+ " . 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy are enjoying the per- 
| formances. I kept the celebrated American organist 
out very late one night and the next day I saw him 
looking like Patience on an organ point. 


* 
7 * 





He has had a very successful season and expects a 
bigger one this year. He is very well known and 
much admired in Paris and London. 


* 
” * 


I had the pleasure of meeting Clotilde Kleeberg, 
the Parisian pianist, here and placing in her agile 
fingers the new piano suite dedicated to her and com- 
posed by Mr. Otto Floersheim. He played it for me 
at Steingraeber’s piano warerooms in Bayreuth, and 
I must acknowledge that I was both surprised and 
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“Mr. Eddy can 


justly be ranked 
among the foremost 
organists of our 
epoch."’—Paris Fi- 
garo, May 15 ‘96. 
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“If the Bach So- 
ciety had only pos- 
sessed the feet of 


this grand organist 


it might have spared itself the expense of a four manual! organ. 
—L’ Osservatore Komano, April 17, '96. 


“There is no doubt 
that he is one of the 
greatest of living 
organists."’—London 
ge 4 Budget, July 
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poser has the courage of his counterpoint. I liked 
much the broad, flowing, musical prelude and the 
charming Aveu. The work is full of caprice, variety, 
color and interest. 
still retains it alarming characteristics. He can 
stretch thirteenths and his chords have about seven- 
teen tones to the chord. 
and he can get more orchestral tone out of an upright 
than most pianists out of a grand. He's all right. 
Chorus. a 

* * 

I met two exceedingly well bred and amiable 
young men, the sons of Rud. Ibach, the piano manu- 
facturer of Barmen. I had the pleasure of presenting 
to them Ferdinand Mayer and his son, whom I en- 
countered on the hill. Mr. Mayer told me not to 
miss Niirnberg. 

I didn’t. ‘ 
* * 

Visitors to Bayreuth were informed by the medium 
of a card that “‘explanation and instruction, which 
will aid visitors to Bayreuth in understanding the 
Nibelungen Ring,” would be given by Franklin P. 
Patterson, of Philadelphia. Now, doesn’t this seem 
like fetching coals to Newcastle (Delaware) ? 

Of course the turning of an honest penny is never 
to be decried. Yet this same Mr. Patterson said to a 
friend of mine that he only came to Bayreuth for 
the orchestra, and that the orchestra was bad this 
season ! 

Wagner must have writhed under his slab at 
Wahnfried. 

Several times I heard the same sort of remark. 
‘*Oh, if Wagner had not written for the voice, but 
just let the band play on!” 

And this in Bayreuth, where one really realizes the 
significance of the drama, of the sung word, of the 
absolutely indivisibility of text and tone ! 


7 
* *” 


But the laity are not the only ones at fault. Iheard 
a story about.Paula Schlager, who once interrupted 
the rehearsal of the second act of Walkiire at Vienna 
by calling out to Richter : 

‘‘ Say, Hans, what am I to this old one eyed bat 
(fledermaus) Wotan? Am I married to him, or was I 
ever ? else why is the skinny old bird Fricka so jeal- 
ous? Or is Wotan my uncle? How shall I treat 
Fricka anyhow, and shall I punch Wofan's head if he 
makes love to me?” 

She was advised to treat everyone all around, and 
also to read Herr Dampdreckle’s Ueberschreitung 
des Geleise, oder dichtung und wahrheit ueber Wag- 
ner’s theorie des Nornen. She did, and the chro- 
matic scales fell from her eyes. 

N. B.—The German is mine. 
man, but it really isn’t. 

* 
* * 

Yet Paula's question is calculated to set the anxious 
and chaste reader wondering what Wofan was in pri- 
vate life. A rooster or a Mormon before the war 
would be rank monogamists when compared to this 
bird of the night, whose adulteries and incests were 
always excused by the allusion to Noth. 

Now, if Wotan was bad, what a primordial, paleo- 
lithic, eocene scamp was this metaphysical entity, 
Noth! And again am I getting entangled in genea- 
logical slime about Zrda. Von Wolzogen calls Zrda 
one of Wotan's favorite daughters. This must be a 
slip of the pen. Then Sternberg declares that Zrda 
is Briinnhilde's mother ; yet in Rheingold Wotan does 
not appear on intimate terms with the old girl. 

Was £rda neither maid, wife nor widow ? 


gratified. The suite is claviermassig and its com- 


Mr. Floersheim’s piano playing | 


Plantigrade is his touch, | 


That is, it looks Ger- | 


It rained cats, dogs and Nibelungs the Friday of the 


first week. Mr. Adolph Loos, who was here for sev- 
eral New York German papers, went about singing : 

“Nothung, Nothiung, neidlicher schirm,” and some- 
body gave him an umbrella to stop him. 

He also perpetrated this horrible sacrilegious 
travesty : 

“‘Griiss mir Broadway, griiss mir Liichows, griiss 
mir all the fairies and say I'll soon be there.” 

Fancy greased Wiinsch Midchens ! 


” 
o * 


I felt very proud of the success of my country- 
women, Marion Weed and Olive Fremstad, who set 
the hearts of young Germany beating with their good 
looks and handsome figures. Both pupils of Lilli 
Lehmann, they did their teacher credit. They are 
engaged at the Cologne Opera for three years. 


a 
a * 


To illustrate the varying nationalities in the per- 
sonnel of this year’s festival, let me tell you that the 
daughter of the once famous Ira Aldridge, the Afri- 
can tragedian, Fréulein Luranah Aldridge, who stud- 
ied in Germany, England and France, was one of 
the Valkyries. 

Ld ° * 

I kneiped at Sammet’s with Carl Perron, amiable 
artist, Arnold Rosé, the concert master of the 
orchestra, and also occupying the same position at 
the Vienna Opera, his brother, Eduard Rosé, ‘cellist 
inthe Boston Symphony Orchestra, George Benesch, 
a jolly good fellow, leader of the contra bassi ; Emil 
Gerhduser, of Carlsruhe, the Siegmund of the cycles, 
who was in Bayreuth on his honeymoon ; lusty Karl 
Grengg, the witty Wiedermann, Hans Breur, the 
Mime, big Johannes Elmblad, Fritz Friedrichs, who 
looks like an Irishman Wagnerized, good looking 
Ernst Wachter, the youngest basso in Germany, a 
Hunding at twenty-four ; Felix Mottl, full of nervous 
energy, and last and longest Alois Burgstaller. The 
gatherings were distinguished by their extreme de- 
corum and total abstinence—from prayer. 


* 
* * 


The Saturday night of the first week there was a 
social function at the Villa Wahnfried to which were 
bidden sundry folk, artistic and otherwise. All the 
artists of the theatre were there and a stiff cere- 
monious affair it was. There wassome music. A pian- 
ist had the bad taste musically, and the tact socially, 
to attempt a Wagner-Liszt transcription. Plunket 
Greene sang and Marie Brema, with her pretty 
daughter, Miss Braun, were there. It is difficult to 
tell the two women apart. They seem like sisters, 
which does not mean that Miss Braun looks old but 
that Brema looks exceedingly young. I hear that 
she was disappointed about the selection of the num- 
ber two Briinnhilde. I don’t wonder at that. Brema 
is an infinitely better Ariinnhilde than Gulbranson, 
even if some of the music lies too high for her. I am 
not satisfied with Brema’s tone production, yet she 
sings much more artistically than the Swede. Then 
as to temperament, of course you know all about that ! 
Brema’s Fricka was a live, jealous, angry, palpitating 


| mass of womanhood or goddesshood or in whatever 


class you prefer to schedule the much abused Scandi- 
navian Juno and spouse of Wotan. 
* ° * 

Everybody seemed afraid to talk at Wahnfried, 
I mean express an opinion. Court etiquette pre- 
vailed. The Misses Wagner, Isolde and Eva, did 
the honors, assisted by their half-sisters, Hans von 
Biilow’s two daughters, Daniella and Blandina. The 
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latter are well married and inherit some of their 
| father’s sparkling esprit. The Wagner girls are care- 
| fully reared and well bred young ladies. German 
| they are to the backbone. One, I've forgotten which, 
| takes great interest in the costumes, while the other 
receives the numerous guests at the house of Wagner. 
Pervading all was the personality of Frau Cosima, 
subtle as her father’s and just as worldly. She has his 
eyes, lynx eyes, and his courtier-like bow. To an 
American these Europeans are a profound subject for 
study. It almost seems impossible that a social revo- 
lution could ever upset the firmly founded fabric 
reared forso manyages. Yet on all sides you hear 
of the Socialists and their undermining work. 

I heard nothing but good things of Willie Hohen- 
zollern, the young Emperor. He is a real live, ener- 
getic man, who takes himself and his position seri- 
ously. He now commands the respect of his people- 
a rare thing for a king to accomplish in these demo- 
cratic days. William is a tremendous worker, and is 
a versatile fellow. Of course he is criticised, but in 
a good natured manner. He may be the last Em- 
peror of Germany, but he certainly looks and lives 
like one, and has done more to restore confidence in 
an imperial régime than cartloads of pamphlets. 
Your health, Bill! and when an American drinks to 
the crown the wearer thereof must be a good fellow. 


* 
* * 


Marvelous, is it not, the amount of patriotism one 
develops abroad? The sight of an American flag in 
Bayreuth gave me a choking sensation, and I almost 
felt like yelling, ‘‘Osay, can you see,” but a regiment 
of Uhlans came along, and I calculated instead how 
much it costs the German citizen to keep the army 
in hop juice. 


The Germans take great interest in the campaign 
political that is being waged in the United States. 
They imagine that if Shamus O'Bryan, the silver king, 
gets into the presidential chair the country will go 
bankrupt. I must myself confess a sort of sovereign 
contémpt for silver. Silver is debased coin in France 
to an alarming extent, and Italian silver is not worth 
half its face value. However, what interests me 
more is whether I shall stay for the third cyclus. 
Siegfried Wagner conducts. Perhaps I had better 
fold my valise and steal silently away to Nuremberg. 

P. S.—I have stolen. Of Nuremberg and its memo- 
ries of Melanchthon, Hans Sachs and Albrecht Diirer, 
of the charms of hill-hemmed Stuttgart, of Strass- 
bourg and its beautiful minster piercing the sky like 
a pen, of all these I will speak later, for I have left 
my heart in Bayreuth. JaMes HUNEKER. 








Karlisruhe.—The Ducal Conservatory of Karlsruhe 
in its twelfth annual report states that the institution was 
attended during the school year 1895-6 by 535 pupils, 
among whom were many Americans. 

The Verdi Home for Aged Musicians.—The 
home for aged musicians which Verdi is building in Milan 
is located at Porta Magenta, at the Piazza Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti. A few weeks ago he was on the spot inspect- 
ingits progress. He left thence for the summer resort 
Montecatini, where he usually spends the hot season. 

Mascagni, — According to reports from Pesaro, 
Romano Sciava has written a libretto from Hauptmann's 
Die Weber, which has been offered to Mascagni, who in- 
clines to accepting it. Meanwhile he is thinking of writ- 
ing a Bohéme, like Leoncavallo and Puccini, in which he 
will use the music he intended for Cigarette, the operetta 
which was discontinued as Jules Claretie would not allow 
his text to be used. 











The Great Pianist and Teacher, 


Mr. WILLIAM H. 


SHERWOOD, 


may be addressed for the ensuing season at the 








Chicago Conservatory, 


AUDITORIUM, an CHICAGO. 


(Summer Season, July and August, 1896, at Chautauqua 
Assembly, CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y.) 


Now in Europe. 


WILLIAM C. 


CARL, 


America’s 
Great 
Organist, 








will make an extended tour of the United States on his 
return in the Fall. TOUR NOW BEING BOOKED. 


Address J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Manager, 
21 East 20th St., New York. 


Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 

Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 
} 

| 











ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


THE GREATEST BOY VIOLINIST, 


is open for an engagement for a tour of the United States. 
Managers apply or address for terms, &c., 
S. HARTMANN, care of The Masical Courier, New York. 


MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO orn STRING QUARTET. 


Address Stamford, Delaware County, N. Y¥,. 
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His Last Inspiration. 
REMEMBER Geoffrey Ormeroyd from the time, 


some twenty years ago, when we were students to- 
gether at the Royal Academy of Music. He was then 
bent on being a composer, a wish that he has since realized. 
Even when I left England (of which more anon) he had 
achieved a certain success, for he undoubtedly had talent, 
even genius, and his songs were recognized as being far 
out of the common. When I first knew him he was a wild 
young man with a shock of dark hair and gray eyes that 
either looked through you or beyond, out into the distance. 
Without being exactly handsome, he was very attractive 
and peculiar looking—a mixture cf strength and weakness, 
force and gentle sensitiveness. At that time I was study- 
ing singing, for I fancied ] had a vocie, and my spare 
time was generally spent with Geoffrey, whose songs, 
quite unnecessarily dificult in their accompaniments and 
with intervals in the vocal parts that I could never prop- 
erly overcome (much to his irritation), I sedulously en- 
deavored to sing. I even went with him to several pub- 
lishers to whom he had introductions, and I well remember 
I much admired the calmness with which he took his 
rebuffs. In time I found I could not sing, and, having 
given the thing up, went out to Africa to try my luck. 
At first we wrote to each other a good deal, but after a 
year or so Geoffrey told me he had taken a temporary 
organistship, and that was the last letter I received from 
him. When I came back to London, after fifteen years’ 
absence, a rich man, the first thing I did was ‘to find out 
where Geoffrey lived and what he was doing. I heard 
him spoken about in society as if he were quite a cele- 
brated person, whom not to know was a confession of 
lamentable ignorance, and I went to his address at Hamp- 
stead with much elation of mind, for, though I had not 
seen or heard from him for nearly fifteen years, one does 
not easily forget one’s bosom friends, and nothing gave 
me greater pleasure than to learn of his success. I had 
had no time to try over his latest song which I had bought, 
but a glance at it showed me that Geoffrey had consider- 
ably modified his style. In fact, it seemed to me to bea 
regular pot boiler, and I laughed to myself in my cab, as 
a man who has made money will laugh, with good-humored 
indulgence at the methods to which men must stoop to 
become rich. Geoffrey, I thought, must bea very differ- 
ent being to the man I remembered, who would have cut 
off his right hand rather than stoop to write a lower kind 
of song than that which he considered artistic. And when 
I arrived at his comfortable iooking house and had shaken 
hands with my old friend I -vund that Geoffrey Ormeroyd 
of to-day was very different to the Geoffrey Ormeroyd of 
fifteen years ago. 

He recognized me easily enough, but there was a certain 
restraint in his manner which I attributed to the length of 
years which had elapsed since we last met. I doubt if I 
should have recognized him if I had met him in the street. 
He was not improved, I thought. His eyes, which used to 
have a very beautiful expression, were pale and lifeless, 
except when they had a hungry, almost cruel look. His 
face seemed shrunken and rather insigificant, whereas I 
remembered it as broad-browed and noble (people used 
to turn round to look at him in the streets in those days), 
and his whole appearance was more that of a middle-aged 
man of rather fast life than of a composer of poetic and 
distinctive talent. 

We chatted of indifferent subjects, and now and then 
the old Geoffrey flashed out, and I thought I saw a mask 
fall from his face. But it was only for an instant, and 
then I again had before me the weary man of the world, 
courteous, cold and without illusions. It struck me as 
rather strange that he passed over all inquiries as to his 
present work, and turned off all allusions to his fame as 
a composer of popular songs. I was not to be put off, 
however, and after repeated efforts I actually cornered 
him by asking why he had taken to writing such things 
as the composition I held in my hand. I could have bitten 


my tongue out directly I saw the effect of my question. | thank heaven, I don’t fee/ them about her. * * * 
He got up trembling with nervous irritation, and snatch- | Well, I found I could not draw back—from writing popular 
ing the song from my hand tore the sheet of music in half | songs, I mean. They would take no others. What was 
and stamped violently on the fragments. the artistic success tome? |] would be famous and rich. 
‘*Can’t you see what has happened?” he exclaimed, And so when it was no good to me I made heaps of money. 
turning suddenly round on his heel to face me, his eyes | I liked it at first, now I am chained to it; they will take 
being as those of a hunted animal. ‘‘Can’t you see I have | nothing good of mine.” 
sold all the talent I possess for gold—to be rich—to live in I knew better than to say anything, and in a few mo- 
ease? You despise me; why don’t you say so frankly? | ments Geoffrey got up, and after opening a secret drawer 
They all despise me, all the people for whose opinion I in a bureau at the other end of the room sat down to the 
care a straw. But they don’t know—they can’t know. | piano with a piece of manuscript paper. 
Forgive me, old fellow,’’ he suddenly interposed. ‘‘I am “‘ Here it is,’’ said he. ‘‘I have never published it and 
not well—nervous—we won't talk of myself; let us change | never shall, It was my last inspiration,’’ he added. 
the subject.’’ The song, even when sung by him, and he had no voice, 
He became calmer as we chatted away, but all the while | was exceedingly beautiful and simple. It would have 
he looked thoughtfully at me, as if he were turning over | made his name if he had written nothing else. After 
something in his mind. At last he jumped up again and | he had played it through twice he got up from the piano 
broke out, speaking so spasmodically that I could hardly | and came over to me. ‘‘I had another reason in telling 
follow him: you,’’ said he. ‘‘I met her the other day quite casually 
‘* Look here, Jack, I am going to tell you everything. | at a dinner party. She was very friendly, but evidently 
We were friends once. I had no secrets from you; I | I was quite mistaken, or at any rate it is all so long ago 
woo’t have now. You remember I took a temporary or- | that it has quite passed from her mind.. She asked me to 
ganistship in the country just after you left for Africa. | her next at home, and has sent meacard. Now, I want 
Well, it was there it happened. The vicar was an old | you to learn the song and sing it there. I will accompany 
fool. Hewasmusicmad. He had a daughter. It doesn’t you. It is a wish of mine, old chap, so you won’t mind. 
matter about names. She thought she could compose [he | Oh, your voice 1s all right; better than mine. Besides, I 
smiled a peculiar ghastly smile]. I called on them, of | could not sing ¢hat.”’ 
course. Got to know them. There every day. Would I * * * * * * * * 
see her compositions and teach her? Fancy, teach fer’! 1 had my own ideas about Ormeroyd. I believe the love 
The old fool; criminal! Well, I taught her. Good Lord, | business was quite a delusion with him. After fifteen 
man, can’t you guess the rest ?”” years it was absurd, and I came to the conclusion he was 
Then, after several turns up and down the room, he bitterly disappointed with his artistic career. However, 
sank into a chair, and putting his hands on my knees | j jearned the song, and sang it rather well. He accom- 
went on with even more excitement: ‘‘ Well, I taught her. panied very badly. Mrs. Wethervee, who was standing 
The composition was pretty but full of faults—nothing | not far from me, started when she heard the opening bars, 
correct from the first bar to the last. Every day for three | anq looked troubled, as if trying to remember something. 
weeks I taught her—close to her—could feel her breath on | phen she looked down for the rest of the song and did not 
my cheek, and sometimes a stray curl of hers would brush | pove until the applause told her it was finished. Ormeroyd 
against my face. Then we became friends; walked out | could not see her. He disappeared from the room, after 
together; talked together; played tennis together; duets | joking keenly at her—just too late, of course. Afterward 
together; always together. And the old fool of a father | .1. came up to me. 
smiled amiably and was contented so long as he could keep “Thank you so much for singing, Mr. ——. I remember 
me to gossip at night about confounded old operas that! | that song so well. Mr. Urmeroyd composed it when he 
hated but had to like for her sake.” What? Of course stayed with my father many years ago. He said it was 
there was no mother alive; you might have guessed that. my composition, but it was his. If you see Mr. Ormeroyd 
Then I could see her at every service in the church. God | , iy you tell him I remembered it and was so pleased to 
knows how I played. I don’t. Well, the composition |}... it again. Of course I promised. 
got itself finished; it was really good in the end’’ [this| Q,+cide the house I found Ormeroyd, or rather he 
with a curious touch of artistic pride that lighted up his pounced upon me. 
drawn and twisted face]. ‘‘The end came. The regular “You see, I was right. She never cared for me. If she 
organist was expected back. Did I speak toher? How h24 she would have remembered that song, wouldn’t 
could I? I was not making more than a hundred a year. <4.) | suggested that fifteen years was rather a long 
Besides, the old parson in asking me to teach her put me | time. «You have not been in love,” was all he replied. 
on my honor, and I believe he knew it. No; I didn’t pre gid not speak of the thing again to me that night, 
speak. Just before 1 said good-by she gave me the manu- except to say, half to himself, ‘‘ Things are best as they 
script of her composition. I said it was hers, but she | a1. after all. She did not care for me.” I have never 
said, ‘Oh, no, it belongs to you. My little tune has grown | to14 him what she said nor how she looked. What would 
into a beautiful song. All there isin itis you. You made | 1, gn. good? As he himself said, ‘‘ Things are best as 
it—I should like a copy when it 1s published.’ The words they are.""—D. /., in Musical Standard. 
don’t convey much to you, but I thought I read something 
in her eyes and in the tone of her voice. And I was an Wagner Translations in Paris.—The deci- 
honorable fool not to find out for certain there and then.”” | 4. was given August 5° by the French court, in the 
He paused for a moment, and his face became finer as | action raised by the heirs of the late Victor Wilder to 
his thoughts went back to the woman he loved. In a | oblige Mme. Cosima Wagner to make use of his transla- 
moment he was all bitterness again. *“‘ Well, I came back | tion of the libretti of Richard Wagner operas. The court 
to London, meaning to make money and then to ask her. | has non-suited M. Wilder’s heirs on the ground that, Mme. 
I could do it then. I determined to write a popular song. | Wagner has a legal right to use any translator she may 
I wrote several; they were not taken. At last, in six choose for the rendering into French of her late husband s 
ao an : |operas. There was nothing in M. W<ider’s agreement to 
months’ time, I made a hit—with the worst of the lot. | give him a monopoly of these translations. 
And the very post that brought me the check also brought ANTED—An experienced musical lady, who can act 
me an invitation to her wedding. To whom? What does | as secretary and manager to a musical artist during 
it matter? A man named Wetherbee, a rich young stock | the coming season. Must have practical knowledge of 
broker. She was engaged to him all the while, I suppose, | musical affairs generally, and _be able to give personal at- 
and was only amusing herself with me. She did not care | tention to business affairs. In fact, must be a business 
ah, no, God bless her, if she had known what it was to | Woman compstent to interview burns ey a et 
me—I wrong her. I can’t help saying bitter things, but, | reference and past record. 











Miss Lillie Bergh’s School of Singing. 


New York Studios: 
The Mystic, 123 West 39th Street. 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Summer School for Teachers and Singers : 
ROUND LAKE, N, Y. (near Saratoga.) 


For Prospectus address Miss LILLIE BERGH. 


ARTHUR M. ABELL, 
Violin Soloist and Teacher, 


. . Will resume lessons September 1. 
Address: Steglitzer Str, 30-31, BERLIN, W. 


“The Great HALIR writes: 
Herr ARTHUR ABELL ist seit ffinf Jahren mein Schiiler und em- 
— ich denselben als Violinlehrer auf das Warmste, namentlich 
fir Solche, die spater bei mir Unterricht zu haben wiinschen. 


CARL HALIR. 





BERLIN, Juni 1896. 
(7ranslation.} 
Mr. ARTHUR ABELL has been my pupil for five years, and I recom- 
mend him highly as violin teacher, especially for those who wish 
to have instruction with me later on. CARL HALIR, 


First Professor Berlin Royal High School and 


ORGANIZED 187!. 


Premier Concert Band for a Quarter of a Century! 
GILMoRE’s BAND has appeared in more than 12,000 
Grand Concerts in America and Europe! 
VICTOR HERBERT, j 


: 9 
Conductor of ” GilinOre’s Famous Band. 
we -second i N.G.8,N.Y. 
ANCIENT GF ANCES: REDERNGP NODERNS: TENOR. 
Most Briliiant and Popular Programes Ever Given. 
at Washington Park-on-the-Delaware, Phila In America Season ’96-97. 
000 people, July 4. 





Band now playing 
yi e dey ‘ Detoter & Mapootion Bt Le is, M 
mber 9 to October x tion, St. Lou 0. 
October 5 to October 24, Weet Pennsylvania Exposition, Pitts- | SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


ema" Sets sae * Somes) HM HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL BUREAU, 


JOHN MAHNKEN, Manager, 
GEo. N. Loomis, Room 28 Steinway Hall, 
Business Manager. 109 East 14th St., New York. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Masic, "™ Now York Schoo! of Opera and Oratorio, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Director. 


fam 36 West isth Street, New York. 











GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 


. the study of 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa Thecnly Special Schosl doveted to the ote y of Opera and Oratorio 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 166-06. 








RERLIN, June, 1896. Concertmeister Berlin Royal Orchestra. 


ILLustraTep CATALOGUE Faex. 
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A Fish That Plays Piano. 
(From the Morning Oregonian.) 
TACOMA, Wash., Aug 9. 


APLrAIN GOODFIBER, of the British four- 
masted steel ship Goodpair, was in the city yesterday 
and showed a reporter of the Oregouéan a copy of a San 
Francisco paper containing a story from Berkeley about 
a musical dug. ‘‘ Now,"’ said the captain, ‘‘I would like 
for you to come aboard my ship, where I will show you 
a freak that will put into the deepest shade the society 
musicale dog of Berkeley.’’ The reporter accepted the 
captain’s invitation, and accompanied him to his ship. 
As he entered the cabin he could hear some one playing 
in another cabin an instrument, the tone of which sounded 
like a piano, though the sound was somewhat softer and 
much sweeter than most pianos carried on shipboard. Who- 
ever was playing the instrument was indeed a finished 
artist, for the rapidity with which the keys were struck 
was something remarkable. The reporter was about to 
open the door leading into the music room, when Captain 
Goodfiber made a motion not to do so, and said: ‘‘ Wait. 
Before you enter that cabin I wish you to stay where you 
are for a short time and listen to the music, of which later 
I will give you the history, for the moment the door opens 
the music will cease, and it may be some time before you 
will nave another opportunity to hear such music as you 
will in the next fifteen or twenty minutes."’ 

We stood outside the cabin for about half an hour and 
listened to the music, which never for a single moment 
ceased, and the range of airs was remarkable; some of 
them were masterpieces of the most classical order, while 
others were the popular and catchy tunes of the day, and 
the manner in which tunes such as Yankee Doodle, Dixie 
and Sousa marches were played would make a man 100 
years old feel like dancing. 

The captain was asked what he meant by saying that 
when the door opened the music would stop, and replied: 

‘“‘I invited you aboard the Goodpair to show you the 
most remarkable freak of nature. So remarkable is it, in 
fact, that I am confident that if I were to go to any Eastern 
city and tell in public the story of what I have got in that 
cabin I would be immediately arrested on a charge of 
insanity. My reason for inviting you aboard before telling 
you more of my pet and its history is that I fear if I had 
told you on the dock you would have refused to come on 
board, thinking I was crazy, for when you enter that cabin 
you will be in the presence of the most wonderful musician 
in the universe."’ 

As he ceased speaking he opened the door of the cabin, 
and instantly, as ke had predicted, the music stopped and 
the reporter entered the elegantly furnished room and 
looked all over it, but saw no sign of the musician. The 


captain called his attention to a large aquarium in the | 


middle of the cabin, in which was swimming a large pe- 
culiar shaped fish, but, as the water was very murky, noth- 
ing could be seen very clearly. The captain called ‘‘ Tie- 
Tae-Toe,’’ and a large strangely shaped fish leaped out 
of the aquarium on to a pile of rocks placed ina large 
box near the tank. On the captain holding over his head 
a piece of cheese, the fish began to leap for it. The captain 
was asked to explain the mystery of the music, and for 
him to bring forth the musician. Pointing to the fish lying 
on the rocks, he said: 

*“‘ There he is."’ 

** What ?”’ ‘ 

‘* Yes, there is the creature that produced those exquisite 
strains of harmony you heard.’’ 

Captain Goodfiber left the cabin for a few minutes, and 
when he returned he held in his hand a larger piece of 
cheese and a bright red sash, about 7 feet long and 6 
inches wide. 

These, he explained, were the bribes sometimes success- 
fully used to make ‘‘ Tie '’ play before company, for, as the 
captain explained, it was one of the strange peculiarities 
of his pet that it would seldom play before company, and 
any attempt to force it only added to its determination 
not to play. The captain called the reporter to the oppo- 
site side of the cabin and showed him a7 octave piano, 
the keys being made less than half the size of the standard 
make. This piano was made in Bombay, and cost £200. 

“I see he is going to play, so do not make any noise, 
for if you do he will stop and nothing I can do then will 
get him to play again to-day,"’ the captain said. 


Then this strange creature jumped on the piano stool, 
and instantly its many fingers began flying over the keys 
atlightning speed. The opening piece represented a storm 
at sea, and so true to nature was it that by shutting your 
eyes you could easily imagine you were at sea during a 
storm of furious violence, so perfectly did the instrument 
reproduce the sounds You could distinctly hear the wind 
whistle through the rigging, and the creaking and groaning 
of the masts and yards of a heavily loaded ship, as she 

| rolled in the trough of an extra heavy sea. Every moment 
you could catch the peculiar sound produced by the brace 
blocks and braces coming in contact with the standing 


rigging, and the manner in which the sound of taking a | 
heavy sea aboard was imitated was marvelous beyond | 


description, and was enough to make a landsman seasick. 
Instantly the music was changed to Nearer, My God, 


Alley; then followed the Wedding March, after which 
came a jumble of musical sounds composed of a few bars 
each of about every popular song going. Before one could 
grasp the idea the music was over and “ Tie’’ bounded 
off the stool and into his tank. 

Captain Goodfiber described ‘* Tie’s *’ capture as follows: 

‘“‘An Englishman named Esherman caught him while 
net fishing near the village of Jatnapatam in the Polk 
Straits off the Bay of Bengal, India. 
taken with his peculiar construction and his beautiful color, 
so he decided to make him one of his happy family. He 
took it in a barrel to his bungalow, and in a very short 
time it became very tame, and its owner b2came quite 





galow. 

‘In the bungalow was a piano belonging to Esherman’s 
wife and daughter, who at this time were visiting in 
Madr2s, so that for nearly a year the instrument was 
never played on. On his daughter’s return about the first 
thing she did was to open the piano and run her fingers 
lightly over the keyboard. 

‘ Tie,’ who at this time lay sleeping on a rug outside 
the bungalow, uttered a peculiar sound and rushed into 
the room and’ began to cut up all kinds of capers, and the 
faster the young lady played the faster ‘ Tie’ danced. 

‘*When Miss Esherman got off the piano stool the most 
remarkable thing occurred. She had scarcely moved before 
|‘ Tie’ jumped on the stool and began striking the keys, 
| producing the self-same sounds the young lady had only 
| a few minutes before. Their astonishment at such a sight 
made them speechless, and for a long time the strange 
musician held them spellbound. It did not take the Esher- 
mans long after the above episode to discover that ‘ Tie’ 
would reproduce any sound it heard on the piano. 

‘* Esherman told me that when he was in Europe he once 
heard Blind Tom, and he says that ‘ Tie-Tae-Toe’s’ and 
Tom's playing are similar, as both produce only sounds 
they have heard, and the Hindoo native servants wor- 
shiped him, as they believed that the reincarnated spirit 
of some great musician was imprisoned in the animal’s 


body. 

“*T paid $25,000 to Mr. Esherman for ‘ Tie,’ '’ said Cap- 
tain Goodfiber, ‘‘and am going to take him to England 
for exhibition purposes. I leave the ship here, having 
commissioned my chief officer as master to take the Good- 
pair home."’ 

‘* Tie-Tae-Toe "’ slightly resembles the amphiuma of the 
China and Japan seas, and, like them, he is amphibious, 
but while the amphiuma is of a deep gray color, ‘‘ Tie”’ 
has an olive green back, with four bright scarlet streaks 
running down both sides from his head to his tail, and his 
stomach is of a very beautiful pale orange color. The 
head of this wonderful animal is similar to that of the hair 
seal of the North Atlantic, with the addition that it has 
very thick prehensile lips and a tongue, that is snake-like, 
constantly in action. He measures 4 feet 2 inches long, 
and will girth about 20 inches at the thickest part of his 
body. He has four legs—or call them two arms and two 





arms and the legs. There are only two toes on each hind 
ja and they are webbed, while the forearms are both 
| long and slender, and on each hand there are seven human- 
| shaped fingers, each capable of independent action. The 
arms, from the body to the finger tips, measure 15% 
inches, and they have four joints, including the shoulder 
joint. It is, without doubt, on account of the great num- 


to ‘Thee, and as quickly again did it change to Paradise | 
| make provisions for the safe keeping of my pet, i may 








ber of fingers and joints that its arm and hand movements 
are so lightning-like. 

It is possessed of, a pair of eyes, set solidly into the 
head, of a soft grayish color, the look of which is more 
than human. 

“Tie"’ was put on a pair of scales and weighed 92 
pounds. His food consists of almost anything, from fish 
to mince pie, but cheese is his favorite dish, as red is his 
favorite color, and for those two things he will do almost 
anything. 

‘‘Now you must excuse me,’’ said the captain, after 


| handling ‘‘ Tie’’ while he made the above explanation, 


Mr. Esherman was | 


attached to it, and it was given the freedom of the bun- | 


legs, for there is a whole world of difference between the 


“but I will have to put him away, asI can take no risks 
with such a valuable animal, and it is time he retired for 


a rest, 
‘*I wish you would say this for me, that on my way to 
England I am going by way of Portland, and, if I can 


stop over a couple of days and give an exhibition to your 
citizens of the only musical fish in the world.’’ 








Rubinstein Memoirs.—Rubinstein left a voluminous 
work, containing not only his opinions on musical subjects 
but also reminiscences of the more important events in his 
life. It consists of aphorisms and brief accounts of his ex- 
periences. 

Inez Grenelli.— Miss Inez Grenelli, the concert and 
oratorio soprano, is visiting at Newton Centre, near Bos- 
ton, and will on leaving there spend some time at Castle- 
rock, Garrisons-on-Hudson. 

Alida Varena.—At a late musical festival at Cape May 
Miss Alida Varena scored quite a success with a very dis- 
tinguished audience. Miss A. Varena, we believe, con- 
templates teaching next winter in addition to her singing 
in public. 

Geraldine Morgan.—At a very successful musicale given 
at the house of Major Wheeler, of Washington, at Bar 
Harbor, Me., Miss Geraldine Morgan performed Wieniaw- 
ski's polonaise and legende, and Hungarian dances by 
Brahms-Joachim, and received warm applause. Miss 
Morgan expects that the concert she will give, with Walter 
Damrosch’s kind assistance, will be very successful. 

Fannie Hirsch.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, always a favorite 
in Richfield, sang with great success at a concert August 
12, at the Spring House, and her popularity is unabated, 
as is evidenced by the flattering recognition she re- 





ceived. 

The Richfield Springs Daz/y said of Miss Hirsch : 

Miss Fannie Hirsch is always a favorite in Richfield, and she was 
welcomed with a warm cordiality which plainly bespoke the esteem 
and appreciation in which sheis held. She was in surprisingly good 
voice, considering the fatigue incident to an all day’s journey, with- 
out sufficient time for recuperation. Her two selections were well 
chosen, and were exceedingly well sung, especially the beautiful 
Promise of Life, by Cowen, which has attained such extraordinary 
popularity in England. Miss Hirsch is a valuable acquisition to the 
galaxy of artists whom the Spring House guests are for some time 
privileged to hear. 

Maud Welch’s Success,—Miss Maud Welch, contralto, 
gave a successful informal song recital at the United States 
Hotel, Saratoga, on August 11, delighting the audience 
with an excellent repertory. 

Miss Welch, who sings at St. Augustine’s, Brooklyn, has 
just been selected as leading contralto at the Synagogue, 
Eighty-second street and Amsterdam avenue, in place of 
Miss Catherine Bloodgood. She will be heard in con- 
certs next season to a considerable extent. 

Miss Welch is the guest at the United States Hotel of Dr. 
and Mrs. Hull, of Brooklyn. 

Mme. d’Arona’s Daughter.—The New York Sunday 
Herald of August 16 states that ‘‘ Miss Maude Le Vinsen, 
daughter of the famous New York vocal teacher, Mme. 
Florenza d’Arona, is considered the belle of Narragansett 
Pier. She possesses a voice of rare purity and power, 
which has been conscientiously cultivated by her mother.’ 
She is to sing to-morrow night at a concert to be given in 
the ballroom of the Mathewson Hotel, and Mme. d’Arona’s 
valuable assistance has also been obtained to insure the 
success of the undertaking. 

Mme. Stone-Barton Engaged.— The announcement 
made some days ago that Mme. Blanche Stone-Barton 
would sing at the Worcester Music Festival is officially con- 
firmed to-day. She will have the title part in Massenet’s 
Eve, which she has sung many times with the greatest 
success. This work is assigned for Wednesday afternoon. 
Only one more artist remains to beengaged. Mme. Stone- 
Barton last sang at a Worcester festival in 1886, and since 
then has won many laurels on the other side of the At- 
lantic. 
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Mendelssohn—A Critical Estimate. 


H. Heatrucore STATHAM. 


HAT Mendelssohn, as a composer, was im- 
mensely overrated in his lifetime, and for a consider- 
able period after his death, in this country especially, is a 
proposition entirely undeniable. Indeed, the extent to 
which his genius and his importance in the art were ex- 
aggerated by English amateurs and musical critics thirty 
years ago would seem hardly credible to those of the 
younger generation at the present moment. That his style 
represented Beethoven and Bach rolled into one; that 
Elijah was a greater work than The Messiah, and distin- 
guished especially by a much deeper religious fervor; that 
the Reformation Symphony was worthy to be classed with 
the Ninth Symphony, are among the opinions which I can 
remember to have read in print or heard in conversation. 
But I think it is equally undeniable that in the present mood 
of musical criticism and musical fashion he is just as much 
underrated. His reputation is paying the penalty for the 
exaggerated enthusiasm of the past in the exaggerated de- 
preciation of the present generation. With the masses 
indeed he is still popular; but the essentially musical 
population in this country, having become conscious that 
their fathers had placed Mendelssohn on too lofty a ped- 
estal, are now nervously anxious to evince their own critical 
orthodoxy and insight by going far to deny him any 
pedestal at all. The weaknesses of his style, which are 
unquestionable, are dwelt upon, to the forgetfulness of its 
equally unquestionable beauties. We are keenly conscious 
of his mannerisms, but we hear nothing about the manner- 
isms of Schubert, which are just as conspicuous, because 
Schubert is a fashion at present with musical critics, as 
Mendelssohn was thirty years ago. Presently people will 
discover that they have been greatly exaggerating Schu- 
bert, and then they will turn upon him, just as they have 
turned upon Mendelssohn. 

In inviting the reader to consider dispassionately what 
is the real truth about Mendelssohn, let me say at once 
that I have never been among the Mendelssohn worship- 
pers. In my early youth the altars to him were still in 
full flame, but my conscience is clear of having ever burned 
the required incense. I enjoyed his compositions then, 
I enjoy them now; some of them, certainly, not so much 
as in former days; some of them, perhaps, rather more. 
But J am not writing as a partisan; I am only desirous to 
urge that the tone of indifference and depreciation with 
which we often find Mendelssohn referred to at present is 
based on caprice and fashion rather than on a critical view 
of his work, and that it needs reconsideration. Whether 
he has a valid claim to that seat among the ‘‘ great com- 
posers,’’ the diz majores, formerly accorded to him by 
acclamation, is another question, which also may be con- 
sidered here. 

Before any musician can be generally and permanently 
accepted as a composer of the first order, worthy to sit 
with the few who occupy the highest range of niches in 
the musical Pantheon, he must, I think, satisfy the follow- 
ing requirements. He must have created a style of his 
own; he must command sufficient variety of expression, 
form and treatment, within the confines of that style, to 
escape from producing an impression of mannerism; he 
must show himself a master of technic and construction 
in his art, but in such sort that his science, and technical 
accomplishment, and attention to finish of form, should 
impress themselves on us, not as an end in themselves, 
but as the condition of the perfect artistic expression of 
the musical idea which is the central motive of the com- 
position. Intensity of feeling, expressed through clumsy 
and ill-balanced musical form, has no more chance of per- 
manent survival than highly finished form, which is only 
the expression of dry and commonplace ideas. And lastly, 
a great composer must have been what in the medical 
profession is called ‘‘a general practitioner’’; he must 
have shown himself capable of understanding and hand- 
ling all forms of musical composition. Gluck, :who suc- 


music, and could not even instrument effectively the ac- 
companiments to his own concertos—such composers, how- 
ever great within their own lines, are only specialists, and 
cannot claim to stand among the world’s great composers. 

Now some of the most important of these qualifications 
Mendelssohn possessed in a high degree. No composer 
was ever more thoroughly a ‘‘ general practitioner’’ than 
he was. Oratorio, church cantata and psalm, symphony, 
concerto, string quartet, concerted music for strings and 
piano, vocal part-writing, songs for single voice—all these 
he dealt with, and seemed equally at home 1n all of them. 
Whatever opinion may be held as to the absolute value of 
his music, it is impossible to say that he was relatively 
weak in any of the numerous classes of composition which 
he took in hand: he was a thoroughly all-round composer.’ 

(1) At the time when the above was written (some months ago) I 
had not read Dr. Parry’s Art of Music, where I am glad to find 
the same opinion expressed as to the versatility of Mendelssohn's 
genius. 
That he made his own style, again, cannot possibly be 
denied; his own generation ratified that claim by such a 
dose of the flattery.of imitation as few composers have 
been honored with, and with the same kind of result as 
that indicated in Tennyson’s trenchant words— 

Now most can raise the flowers, 
For all have got the seed; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 


posers, are, of course, deficient in originality; his first 
symphony is a very colorless work; his early opera, Ca- 
macho’s Wedding, seems like a weak imitation of Mozart. 
But the overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream was 
unquestionably, at the time it appeared, something abso- 
lutely new in feeling and style, and, considering that it 
was written at the age of seventeen, his genius may really 
be said to have come to maturity earlier than that of many 
other eminent composers. His style was completely fixed 
in this early composition, which has as distinctly the Men- 
delssohnian quality as anything that succeeded it, and 
which, for originality, poetic feeling and unity and balance 
of form aud design, the composer indeed hardly surpassed 
in any subsequent instrumental composition. 

If we take for a moment a comprehensive mental survey 
of the whole mass of Mendelssonn’s contributions to the 
art of music, how can we summarize the characteristics 
of this Mendelssohnian style, thus early matured? We 
shall recognize, I think, in his instrumental music, a per- 
vading element of poetic fancy and feeling, always sug- 
gestive, nearly always beautiful—seldom indeed is Men- 
delssobn dry, crabbed or merely scholastic—but with the 
drawback that the range of feeling and expression seems 
limited; we feel as if listening to a poet wno is frequently 
recurring to the same idea expressed in slightly different 
language. And this mannerism of the imagination, as 
one may call it, is accompanied (not unnaturally) by a 
mannerism in details of musical form and treatment, some 
of which we may note more particularly just now. Such 
mannerisms impress us more, perhaps, partly on account 
of what is in one sense a merit of Mendelssohnian style, 
viz., a general breadth and massiveness of treatment, in 
which, however, there is rather a deficiency of character 
istic detail.’ It was urged by one of Mendelssohn’s warm- 
est allies among musical critics,* that Mozart had his favor- 
(2) The late H. F. Chorley. 
ite turns of modulation and his favorite forms of close 
and cadence, as strongly marked and as peculiarly his own 
as any of Mendelssohn’s mannerisms. This is perhaps 
true in a sense, but the fact is masked, in the case of 
Mozart, by the clear and strongly defined outline of his 
music, and its far greater variety of design in detail. We 
can discern in all Mendelssohn's compositions, of whatever 
class, a most conscientious attention to completeness and 
symmetry of form as regards the whole design of the 
piece, whether long or short. No Greek artist could have 
shown more refinement of perception in this respect than 





His early compositions, like those of other young com- | 


pletely modeled composition, in which the balance and 
proportion of parts are studiously observed. On the other 
hand, in construction—the power, that is, of building up 
separate melodies or parts into a connected whole'—Men- 


1 “Construction” and “form” seem to be occasionally con- 
founded with one another. In Sir G. Grove's rather too long and 
enthusiastic article on Mendelssohn in the Dictionary of Music (too 
long, that is to say, in proportion to the shorter articles devoted to 
greater composers), Mendelssohn's mastery of “‘ construction ” is in- 
sisted on; it should have been “form,” otherwise the assertion is 
certainly not true. A composer may plan out a whole movement of 
a symphony with a perfectly satisfactory design in regard to bal- 
ance and completeness of form, and relation of parts to the whole: 
but it may fail in permanent interest on account of the weak con- 
struction of the different features in themselves and in their relation 
to each other. 


delssohn was exceedingly deficient, as is very evident in 
his choral compositions, and his not very numerous fugues, 
vocal and instrumental. In his treatment of choral effects 
en masse he is always successful, often grand; but as soon 
as he comes to part writing, where each voice should con- 
tribute a separate feature to the design, his weakness is 
apparent, and his fugues or his passages of imitation are 
really little more than successions of chords, the component 
parts of which are broken up into a kind of semblance of 
| part-writing. Itis curious, too, that in his choral fugues 
| he seems unable to make up even a clearly designed and 
effective subject for fugal treatment; the fugued choruses 
| which form an orthodox close to Elijah, St. Paul, the 





| Lobgesang, and the Forty-second Psalm, and others that 


| might be mentioned, are founded on subjects which are 
| little more than vocal ejaculations, without either dignity 
| of form or balance of phrasing, or suggestion for effects 
| of modulation. It may be urged that Mendelssohn re- 
| garded the fugue form of chorus as passé, as a form prac- 
tically worked out; that would have been a reason for 
abandoning it, but not for writing weak and superficial 
choral fugues. What is remarkable is that while his in- 
strumental fugues are mostly open to the same condemna- 
tion as the choral fugues, of being superficially handled 
gud fugues, and by no means models of that type of com- 
position, they do not generally show the same poverty of 
subject. Nothing could be better of the kind than the 
subjects in the Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ; 
they are not only excellent subjects for fugal treatment, 
but they are highly original musical ideas. Moreover, all 
these three fugues are effective to listen to, as composi- 
tions, though it must be admitted that the one in D minor 
is the only one of the three which is really a good example 
of sustained fugal composition, perhaps the only example 
among Mendelssohn's works;* the other two are only su- 


> 
2 The fugue which forms one of the early “Characteristic 
Pieces” (op. 7) is too mere an academical work to be reckoned. 
Vol. LVIIL N. 8. 





| perficially treated. The fugue which closes the second 
Organ Sonata is also built on an admirable subject, and 
opens in a very promising manner, but the development 
uf this again is superficial in style; it must be admitted 
that it is both agreeable to play and effective to listen to; 
still, it can never be quoted as a classic example for study. 
In the remark which he makes in one of his letters, speak- 
ing of a composition of his own which might be accused 
of resembling Bach’s treatment of the same words, that 
*‘I am sure you do not think that I would merely copy 
his form without his substance,’’ Mendelssohn curiously 
deceived himself. He was destined to fail in the opposite 
manner. One of the most reverent admirers of Bach, who 
did more than any other man to bring about the modern 
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ceeded only in opera; Chopin, who could handle only piano 





“If ali his work is as fine as the first specimen given, he may 
have one or two equals, but no superiors.”—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 





“As fortechnic! Whew! How those terrible thirds and sixths 
went! The effect upon the audience was electric ; the pianist was 
recalled seven times.”"’"—Bos/on Transcript. 





“He made an unmistakable conquest of his audience, which ap- 
plauded him with immense fervor at the close of the first and 
second movements, and when the concerto was ended it br..ke into 
a perfect frenzy of plaudits, He was stormily recalled seven 
times.”— Boston Herald. 
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study and appreciation of his works, Mendelssohn did now 
and then catch a good deal of the spirit of Bach, and re- 
produced it with a kind of modernized flavor. It was 
Bach’s mastery in craftsmanship, his constructive power, 
that his modern worshipper failed to reproduce. 

Two other characteristics, entirely admirable, seem to 
stand out prominently when we attempt to generalize the 
quality of Mendelssohn's work. One is, in his instrumental 
music, the nice perception which he displays of the quality 
and capabilities of each instrument, when employed singly, 
and of their effects in combination. No orchestral music 
ever written is better instrumented than Mendelssohn's, 
or more satisfactory to the ear in its mere balance of sound 
and timbre; he had the art of being sonorous without 
being noisy; he produced in softer passages a tone coloring 
often of exquisite beauty always in keeping with the senti- 
ment of the music, and in many respects distinctly his 
own, at least at the time it was written. And in his pas- 
sages for single instruments we always find a clear percep- 
tion of what the instrument can best do, both in regard 
to expression and executive power; if there are one or 
two isolated passages for special instruments which are 
troublesome and ungrateful to the player, that is no more 
than what is to be found here and there in the works of 
every great instrumental composer; in general, the pecu- 
liar genius of each instrument is instinctively kept in mind. 
The other characteristic referred to, as being prominently 
recognizable in a general survey of his compositions, is 
the manner in which, in his vocal compositions, whether 
for solo or chorus, the expression of the feeling and intent 
of the words 1s obviously, and almost without exception, 
the composer’s main object. He never introduces pas- 
sages into his choruses or solos for the mere sake of vocal- 
izing effect. There could hardly be found an instance of 
more perfect fitting of vocal music, in the form of a sus- 
tained air, to the expression of the words than in the 
great air, Hear ye, Israel, in Elijah; notice especially the 
rather rough and indignant turn given to the music at the 
words, ‘‘Say, who art thou?’ and the sudden turn of 
tenderness at the words, ‘‘ And forgettest the Lord.’’ 
‘This may be said to be a little thing, but it is a stroke of 
real genius, introduced as it is without in the least break- 
ing the continuity and unity of the whole composition, 
which keeps its stately and sustained style throughout. 
Certainly, Mendelssohn is not always at this level in his 
oratorio music; both choruses and airs are unequal, and 
many of the former are comparatively weak in style; but 
throughout them all, as well as in such things as the in- 
cidental music to the Antigone, or the interesting setting 
of the Te Deum and Jubilate for the English cathedral 
service, it is always apparent that the composer’s aim is to 
express. the feeling of the words as he received it; not 
neglecting artistic form, but making it subordinate to 
truth and expression. 

Considering his works more in detail, it may be observed 
that a good deal of the special individuality of Mendels- 
sobn’s instrumental music consists in a peculiar power of 
conveying through music the sentiment of scenes in nature, 
but in a manner totally distinct from mere word painting, 
or what is now called ‘‘ program music."’ His two lead- 
ing symphonies, called the Italian and Scotch sym- 
phonies, are entirely occupied in giving, through music, 
the local color of the landscape and life of the two coun- 
tries indicated, or perhaps we might rather say, the im- 
pression which they produced on the composer's imagi- 
nation. The overture called The Hebrides is an example 
of the same kind; so, in fact, though not nominally, is 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream overture, where the senti- 
ment of the quiet moonlight is so exquisitely conveyed by 
the few slow chords for the wind instruments, bringing 
us at once into the scene for seeing fairy revels. This use 
of instrumental music for painting the moods and aspects 
of nature is not the most intellectual use of the art; it is 











apt to degenerate into a kind of sentimentalism in which 
the outer or superficial expression of the music is more 
thought of than its constructive framework; and in many 
of Mendelssohn’s smaller compositions, such as the Gon- 
dola Songs which occur in the Lieder ohne Worte, it does 
thus degenerate, and compositions are produced which 
have, no doubt, a vivid suggestiveness of broken lights 
and rocking boats and voluptuous serenading music, but 
which soon tire us from their lack of innate musical in- 
terest. More or less; this sentimental taint is over a great 
proportion of Mendelssohn's instrumental music; the habit 
of attempting to translate into music the sentiment of 
scenes led toa predominance of sentiment over construc- 
tion, even when there was no ostensible scene painting 
proposed. The fact is quite in keeping with his own ad- 
mission of his difficulties on being asked to extemporize, 
when he bad ‘‘ nothing in his head but benches and cold 
fowl’’ (it was after a supper); his imagination required 
an external stimulus. Beethoven, as has been elsewhere 
observed, required, under similar circumstances, no stim- 
ulus but the feel of the keyboard under his hands; his 
sources of inspiration were within; and though he made 
his one great and successful production in ‘‘ program 
music,’’ his style was never in any way dominated by it 
afterward. Mendelssohn, on the other hand, had difficulty 
in getting away from this external influence, or piercing 
through it. In instrumental music he was at his best in 
such tone pictures as the symphonies, the Hebrides and 
Meerestille overtures, &c.; but at the same time it must 
be said that his tone painting is of the broadest and most 
poetic kind. He never falls for a moment into mere real- 
ism; he is much further from it, in fact, than Beethoven 
is in some parts of the Pastoral Symphony. There isa 
distant suggestion of the bagpipe in the quaint subject of 
the scherzo of the Scotch Symphony, given out by the 
oboe; but it is no imitation, it only suggests such a melody 
as might be suitable for a bagpipe, if the bagpipe were 
capable of giving voice to any melody at all in the strictly 
musical sense. Both the symphonies are remarkable for 
their beautiful finish and completeness in every detail, and 
for the spontaneous character of their leading themes. 
The closing movement in the major key of the Scotch 
Symphony alone impresses one, perhaps, as being a little 
forced and artificial: but all the rest is inspiration. The 
fresh buoyant theme with which the Italian Symphony 
leads off is one of those haunting melodies which once 
heard never leaves the brain ; which one finds oneself 
singing, at a moment when life seems happier than usual, 
as a natural expression of joyous feeling, without remem- 
bering where it came from. The allegretto from the same 
symphony is certainly one of the most purely beautiful 
movements in the whole range of instrumental music. We 
may admit that neither symphony touches the deeper 
chords of the human heart; we may find the saltarello of 
the Italian Symphony rather ‘‘ harmless,’’ im comparison 
with more recent efforts im piquant and characteristic 
music; we may feel that there is greater power in some 
more recent symphonies; but can it be said, after all, that 
any symphonies have been produced, since Beethoven, 
which are so remarkable for spontaneous melodic beauty 
and for perfect artistic finish as these two of Mendels- 
sohn’s ? 

The Hebrides overture is perhaps his greatest instru- 
mental composition, for, with all the spontaneity and 
musica] finish of the symphonies, it has a broader and 
grander style and more intensity of expression, and really 
merits the epithet “‘ great." Much has been said, and 
truly, of the pathetic and haunting beauty of the second 
subject in Schubert’s B minor symphony, but the second 
subject of the Hebrides overture may fully dispute the 
palm with it. Mendelssohn was, ‘n general, very happy 
in the ‘‘ second suojects’’ of his large compositions; this 
is apparent in the first movements of both the symphonies; 








and the second subject of the Ruy Blas overture (a com- 
position I am not very fond of as a whole) is a little bit of 
rhythmic and melodic creation combined that is worthy of 
Beetboven, and might almost pass for his. No reference 
to Mendelssohn's orchestral music can be made without a 
word on the Wedding March, the full beauty of which 
cannot be realized without bearing in mind that it must 
be taken in connection with the Midsummer Night's 
Dream as the musical expression ‘of that superb boast of 
Duke Theseus— 


But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph and with reveling. 


It is the precise expression of the promise of Theseus; a 
triumphant march for a triumphant wedding; sadly de- 
graded to be the stock accompaniment of every parish 
church wedding where there is an organ, an instrument 
on which it is utterly misrepresented. There ought to be 
a tax on its performance, with the cendition that it should 
only be performed by an orchestra. ‘‘ What! that hack- 
neyed thing?'’ Yes, reader; it is part of the business of 
criticism to get behind the hackneydom, and to think of 
the work as it would sound to us as if we heard it fresh. 
The Wedding March is one of the noblest marches ever 
written; and the coda, where the wedding joy seems at 
last to thrill the whole air in the pulsations of those long 
chains of shakes, is a stroke of real genius; never was 
there a happier application of a good though old-fashioned 
form of musical ornament. Indeed I should feel sorry for 
any man, even now, whose pulse did not beat quicker at 
a good performance of this march by a first-class orches- 
tra; it has not become old to the present deponent, at all 
events. 

Of Mendelssohn's compositions for the instrument on 
which, according to contemporary evidence, he was such 
a fine performer—an artist, but not an artiste (what a gulf 
separates the English and French form of the word as 
applied to musical executants!)—the principal one, the 
piano concerto in G minor, is, I think, underrated at 
present. It may be admitted that it is somewhat super- 
ficial in style, in which respect it has been contrasted 
with Schumann's concerto, which is, no doubt, more 
original and more powerful in its musical ideas; but it 
must be remembered that one object of a concerto is to 
bring out and exhibit to their fullest extent the special 
capabilities of the instrument; and in this respect Schu- 
mann, who wrote for the piano like a man whose fingers 
were all thumbs, is far behind Mendelssohn, whose deli- 
cate ornamental detail, in the slow movement especially, 
is admirable; the subject of the finale, too, is singularly 
bright and taking, though some parts of the treatment are 
rather commonplace. Still, though Schumann's .may be 
the better music, Mendelssohn's is the better piano con- 
certo. It was unfortunate that he wrote a second piano 
concerto, which only served to show that he had no more 
to say in this form of music, and repeated the mannerisms 
of the first in a weaker form. The composer’s mannerisms 
are more apparent in his piano compositions than in any 
other branch of his music. He always handled the instru- 
ment admirably as regards its special properties, but he 
seems to have been unable to vary his figures and passages 
sufficiently, and the constant recurrence of arpeggios on 
the chord of the diminished seventh, and the device of 
melodies formed by the upper notes in rapid successions 
of chords, becomes sometimes a little irritating. Consid- 
ering his success in symphony writing, it is curious that 
his piano sonatas in the orthodox form are prominent fail- 
ures. His successes in piano writing, besides the con 
certo, are to be found in the detached shorter pieces—the 
capriccio for piano and orchestra, the various rondos and 
other pieces for piano solo, all of which are bright and 
effective, pleasant both to player and hearer, though with 
rather too much sameness of manner. The Variations 
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Sérieuses stands on a different level, and is a noble work, 
evidently suggested by Beethoven’s C minor variations, 
but in no sense a plagiarism, even in general form, and 
perhaps a work more} musically interesting than Beetho- 
ven’s, though not such a finished study in piano form and 
treatment. 

The Violin Concerto is a work of which one can speak 
without any reservations. The practical homage paid to 
it by one great violinist after another has stamped it as the 
finest and most important work of its class since Bee- 
thoven’s violin concerto. Perhaps partly because he was 
not himself a violin player, and therefore had formed an 
special handling of his own, Mendelssohn’s mannerism is 
much less obtrusive here than in his piano works; the sub- 
jects of all the movements are beautiful and,spontaneous, 
taking the ear at first hearing; and, like the piano con- 
certo, the composition is admirable from the concerto point 
of view, showing off the powers of both performer and 
instrument to the greatest advantage. In concerted cham- 
ber music, in which strings are employed along with the 
piano, Mendelssohn is also seen (or heard) at his best. 
He had always an instinctive sympathy for the violoncello, 
employing its rich penetrating tones with great effect in 
his orchestral compositions; and his duet sonata in B flat 
for piano and violoncello is a work of the first order, full 
of broad melody, and in which the two instruments are 
admirably combined and contrasted. His two trios for 
piano, violin and violoncello, compositions on the largest 
scale and characterized by great breadth and grandeur of 
style, must certainly, I think, like the violin concerto, be 
ranked as the finest works of their class since Beethoven; 
the finale of the D minor trio (the finer of the two, taken 
altogether) is marred, no doubt, by very pronounced Men- 
delssohnian mannerisms; but, on the other hand, what a 
broad style and what fine and characteristic treatment of 
the three instruments are displayed in the first movement, 
what a brilliant playfulness and glitter in the scherzo ! 
This is a work that will always hold its place, and which 
is still listened to with respect even by those who affect 
a general contempt for or indifference to Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn's sympathy for the organ and his perfect 
comprehension of the genius of the instrument are appar- 
ent over and over again in his letters; but his compositions 
for the organ are little known except to organ players 
(the instrument being such an unfashionable one in this 
country), and therefore few of Mendelssohn's admirers or 
detractors are aware that in his first organ sonata he made 
two most important and suggestive innovations in the 
treatment of the instrument. In the third movement of 
this sonata he, for the first time, suggested the idea of 
giving a declamatory effect to organ music, by the intro- 
duction of passages of a recitative character alternating 
with harmonies on the full organ, with very grand and 
original effect; and in the finale of the same sonata he 
made an even bolder innovation by engrafting on the 
organ the brilliant effect of rapid arpeggio passages, for- 
merly regarded as peculiar to the piano, but treating them 
in a manner which brings them entirely within the proper 
capabilities of the instrument, by writing them as what 
may be called ‘‘closed arpeggios,’’ each note being held 
down as struck, till the arpeggio of the chord is complete; 
and as the organ sustains all sounds in their full power as 
long as the key is pressed, the effect of these passages on 
a large organ is exceedingly striking, sounding like a 


succession of tumultuous crescendos. The whole move- 
ment is full of brilliant effect, produced in such a manner 
as to be completely in keeping with;the genius and mech- 
anism of the instrument. The second and the fifth of 
the organ sonatas are also exceedingly beautiful and or- 
iginal compositions, introducing a new style of treatment 
of the instrument; they are among Mendelssohn’s most 
meritorious works, and it is a pity they are not more popu- 
larly known. The preludes to the fugues in C minor and 
D minor (from the Three Preludes and Fugues for the 
Organ) are very fine and effective compositions of their 
class, combining the breadth and solidity of the old school 
of organ music with a certain modern fervor and brilliancy 
of style. . 
To estimate impartially the value of Mendelssohn's ora- 
torios and sacred cantatas is rather difficult. There can 
be no doubt that ‘his three principal compositions of this 
class—St. Paul, Elijah and the Hymn of Praise—have 
moved the hearts of the masses, in this country at all 
events, as they have been moved by no other oratorios 
since those of Handel; and this fact cannot be left out of 
consideration; for however little one may think of the 
critical judgment of the English public in music the hearts 
of a whole people are not stirred within them for nothing. 
The strength of these works seems to lie to a great extent 
in the genuine feeling for the spirit of the words, the gen- 
uine desire to express this in the music, which permeates 
them; the simplicity and directness of the musical ex- 
pression—a quality in which Mendelssohn, in spite of his 
very different style, has something in common with Han- 
del; and the real musical beauty of many of the move- 
ments, more especially among the solos and concerted 
pieces. The solo airs, If With All Your Hearts, Hear Ye, 
Israel, Woe Unto Them, It is Enough, O Rest in the Lord, 
and Then Sha]] the Righteous, all have the merit of being 
beautiful examples of writing for the voice, and true and 
sincere expressions of the feelings of the words. So also we 
may say of the duet and chorus in the Hymn of Praise, I 
Waited for the Lord, and the tenor solo, The Sorrows of 
Death; while in St. Paul the airs Jerusalem and Be Thou 
Faithful are perfect examples of musical and spiritual 
beauty combined. Not even Handel has realized the feel- 
ing of the words more exquisitely than in Be Thou Faithful, 
with its simple vocal phrases, its beautiful violoncello ac- 
companiment and its unaffected earnestness of expression ; 
the final phrase, as it used to be given out by Sims Reeves, 
seemed to go to one’s heart, and I feel sure it catne from 
the composer’s heart. That is where Mendelssohn’s 
strength lies in these works; he felt the words himseif, 
and wherever it is a question of feeling by comparatively 
simple means he is eminently successful—indeed success- 
ful seems a cold word to use. We see this again in the 
contrast between the chorus of pagan worshippers in St. 
Paul—O Be Gracious, Ye Immortals—so charmingly and 
gracefully pagan, so delightfully Greek, and the opening 
of the chorus, O Great Is the Depth, where for the moment 
he is realiy sublime; the passage is worthy of Handel at 
his best; but as soon as it comes to the working out of the 
chorus Mendelssohn's weakness appears, and one can only 
sit through it in a spirit of perfunctory respect. So with 
the chorus in Elijah, Be Not Afraid. The opening, as an 
expression of confident and exulting faith, is splendid (I 
shall never forget the effect on my own feelings on hearing 


water—anyone might have written it. In the Hymn of 
Praise, again, there is hardly a more poetic page in ora- 
torio music than that accompanied recitative, Watchman, 
Will the Night Soon Pass ?, answered by the pure tones 
of the unaccompanied soprano voice, like the first streak 
of the morning light, The Night Is Departing; but the 
effect is all speiled by the impotently noisy chorus which 
follows, and it is only with the introduction of the chorale, 
Let All Men Praise the Lord, which is very finely treated, 
that we are brought up again to the higher level of feeling. 

So again in Elijah it is almost melancholy to listen now 
to the chorus, Behold, God the Lord Passed By, once 
thought so sublime—the cheap sublime!, though the Sanc- 
tus which follows it is really fine. In short, Mendelssohn’s 
oratorios abound in beauty and in musical and spiritual 
expressiveness in the solo parts and in many of the shorter 
choruses, but the construction of great sustained choral 
movements was beyond him, and he seems, unfortunately, 
to have been quite unconscious of this himself. It must 
be admitted, however, that the unity of design and feeling 
which characterizes his oratorios, and which is one of their 
merit, renders the weakness of the large choruses less 
conspicuous when we regard the work as a whole than 
when we consider the various movements separately. 

The settings of some of the Psalms and the music to the 
Antigone and (Edipus of Sophocles show the composer 
again at his best, because here he was called on only to 
express feeling, situation and local color in short detached 
movements, and such a task was exactly suited to his 
genius. The incidental choruses in the Antigone are full 
of poetic beauty. The three Psalms which he set as un- 
accompanied eight-part choruses are among the finest of 
his minor choral compositions as far as style goes, because 
he was here under the happy necessity of depending on 
strict vocal part writing for his effect, and could not oper- 
ate by letting the band rush about in scale passages, &c., 
and leaving the chorus to disconnected ejaculations. 
Athalia and the Walpurgis Night have the same kind of 
merits and weaknesses as the other choral works; both 
contain some of his most characteristic writing, and are 
worth hearing from time to time. But though “the 
bearded Druid, with the trombones sounding behind him, 
diverted ’’ the composer ‘‘immensely’’ (according to one 
of his letters), he is somewhat disappointing to the hearer, 
who feels that the most has hardly been made of the sub- 
ject. Possibly the writing in this case was too much of a 
mere recreation to the composer to prove very serious to 


the hearer. 
(To be continued.) 








Rosenthal.—No doubt this great pianist will be the 
sensation of ur coming musical season. Although but 
little has been done to bring Rosenthal prominently before 
the public, almost one-half of the concerts he has been en- 
gaged for are already taken. The great artist will make 
his début in New York, with orchestra, November 10, then 
he will be heard with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Washington, again in New York, Cambridge and Boston. 
He will play with the Chicago Symphony the last part of 
November, and then give recitals in Boston and a number 
of Western cities. Rosenthal’s first New York recital will 
take place on November 17. As he has seven complete 
oc ago ready, he will very likely give four or five re- 
citals in each large city, such as New York, Boston and 
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it for the first time), but the middle portion is as weak as 





‘VIN MARIANI 


MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 
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ANY OTHER TONIC.” 
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PERMANENCE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. 





HE recently reported change of Charles Becht as | 


traveling salesman from the Brambach Piano 


Company to the Smith & Barnes Piano Company | 


leads to some reflections on the tenure of office 
among the men engaged with the leading firms of the 


trade in leading positions. While at first thought | 


there appears a frequency of change, it will be found 


that the tenure in the important instances is an ex- | 


tended one on the great average. Becht himself 
has made few changes, going after a long employ- 


ment with C. A. Smith & Co., now the Smith & | 
Barnes concern, to the Pease Piano Company, then | 
to Brambach, and now back again with the original | 
employers—a compliment in itself. Moreover, many | 


changes were made imperative by the changes of the 
firms theselves, not because of any fault due to the em- 
ployés, or because of a remodeling or reorganization 
of a house ; such, for instance, as was the case with 
Chickering & Sons. Mr. Mayer, who was with Albert 
Weber for a generation and then passed over to the 
Weber forces in Chicago, had charge of the Knabe 
branch in this city, where he wouid have remained 


indifinitely but for the reorganization of the Chick- | 


ering house which offered a rare opening. 

But the changes are not as numerous as they might 
appear at first glance. Mr. Tretbar has been with 
the Steinway house for more than 30 years, and Mr. 
Stetson ever since 1876, and both are now stockholders 
and members of the board of directors. Mr. Urchs, 
Mr. Cox and Mr. Sturtevant were all at Chickering’s 
for varied periods, and have been for some years with 
Steinway & Sons, and their changes have been infre- 
quent, while Kuehl, also in the warerooms, has been 
with the house about 16 years. Harry D. Low, Mr. 
Wm. Steinway's private secretary, has a record of 
over 21 years; J. H. Hempstead, of the office force, 
has been with the house 27 years, while Theodore 
Koven, the cashier, has been at the same desk for 
over 40 years. Geilfuss at thetime of his death had 
a 87 years’ record with Steinway & Sons, and Stod- 
dart at the time of his demise had been about 40 
years with Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, 

Howard has made few changes, considering the 
long period from the time he was with D. H. Bald- 


win & Co., then with Chickering and subsequently 
| with Scanlan, whence he took the Fischer engage- 
| ment, where he appears to be afixture. Conway and 
| Cone have constituted the inner mechanism of the 
Kimball house for a score of years, and are now the 
| company with Kimball, while Major Howes, after a 
|long period with Chickering, joined the Hallet & 
Davis forces many years ago. Old Ambuhl was 14 
| years with Chickering before he separated from those 
| forces to join Steinway ; he then took a limited en- 
gagement with Behning & Son and returned to Chick- 
;}ering. Chandler W. Smith was about 25 years with 
Chickering & Sons, from whose establishment many 
| capable men were graduated. Harry O. Brown, with 
| THE MusicaL CourRIER since 1888, was with Chicker- 
ing & Sons for eight years preceding. 
| Felix Kraemer, for a number of years now with 
Kranich & Bach, was with Steinway & Sons 14 years, 
and 14 years before that with Wm. Knabe & Co. 
surely a fine record. We have no idea how long 
Fahr and Reichman have been with Sohmer- 
probably 20 years—and both are now partners of the 
house: Payson was with Miller many years, and has 
| been with the Emerson Piano Co. a dozen years on 
|astretch. Mr. Thomas was with the Estey Boston 
branch for years, and has been with Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company at least ten years. We have no idea 
| how long Mr. Ed. Smith has been with the W. W. 
| Kimball Co., but it must be about a generation. So is 
Bartlett ; sois Atlanta Smith. Mr. Price in many years 
made but one change—from Kimball to Chicago 
Cottage—and Teeple has been with the latter concern 
for years past. 

Caldwell has been at Story & Clark’s since the de- 
struction of the Temple of Jerusalem or longer, and 
| at a glance it looks as if Mr. Hawley went with the 
Esteys at about the time the Battle of Bennington 
was fought, and he looks like a young man yet. J. R. 
| Mason joined the Sterling forces a dozen years ago, 
and has been thoroughly identified with the period of 
success of that firm. Lon Dinsmore joined Scanlan 
about 1883, and has been with him since that date. 
| Illidge, who parted about eight years ago from Ster- 
ling, has ever since then been with Scanlan. 

These constitute long periods of association. The 
younger members of the Lyon & Healy firm and of 
the Baldwin house, who have been identified with 
their respective houses from the time of their youth, 
are all members of these houses and are middle- 
aged men now. Their tenure of office constitutes an 
unbroken record. O'Neil has been with the Jesse 
French Company uninterruptedly for 12 years or so. 
Before that he traveled for Briggs. Furbush was 
with Vose & Sons ten years, and after a short hiatus 
returned totheold house. Williams and Brown have 
been with the Oliver Ditson Company from boyhood. 
Little Taylor has been with the Pease Piano Com- 











pany since its organization, and Fred Lohr made but | 


one change, and that was about a dozen years ago, 
from Behning & Son to Hardman, Peck & Co., where 
he has been a most valuable man ever since. 

It will be seen that when once we go into the analy- 
| sis of this thing we will find changes of valuable 
men very rare. At Mason & Hamlin’s Mr. Holyer 
| has been over 80 years, Foucar and Charley Lewis 
| about a quarter of a century each, and Mr. Trow- 
| bridge and Mr. Bassford went with the firm when the 

Bunker Hill monument was completed. Mr. Norris, 


who has been with the house for some years, was be- 
fore then with Lyon & Healy for some years, and 
prior to that with the Chicago Cottage—but Norris is 
still a mere infant, although he has a big record. 

Pfafflin has been buffeted about because of circum- 
stances beyond his control. From Lewis & Newell's 
and the Chicago Cottage he went with Lyon, Potter 
& Co., then with Chickering, then with Wm. Knabe 
& Co., then with Smith & Nixon and now back with 
Chickering, another compliment. Dieckman went 
with Decker Brothers, and never made a change in 
allthe years he has been with them. Crosby was 
with the New England Organ Company about ten 
years; then he took an engagement about eight 
years ago with Brother Smith, of Bradbury Adminis- 
tration fame, and there he is. Such men as Powell, 
Van Wickle, Hawxhurst and Holmes, who have been 
with the same famous piano man for years, constitute 
a living testimony of more value to him than any- 
thing he can say or advertise about himself. They 
prove that he knows how to select the right men and 
that he understands how to hold them. Frank King 
has been a good many years with Wissner now. Mr. 
Endicott has been with Chickerings about 20 years or 
more, and the librarian of that firm at the factory 
has been in their steady employ ever since 1827 
Hallidan is his name—zear/y 70 years with one house. 
He is at his post every day. We believe this is the 
greatest record in the United States. 

There are many other instances. We merely pre- 
sent those that strike us spontaneously and without 
careful study, but they show that there are not 
many changes in our line of trade among the im- 
portant employés. 








o————L.. 


TENCIL; stencil away and ahead, gentlemen of 
the piano trade. There is nothing to be said 
about the stencil just now, except stencil. Stencil 
all the pianos you can get with stencil privileges. 
But be sure to put yourown name on. Do not put 
any fancy titles on your pianos; use your own name ; 
your firm name or your company name, but by all 
means stencil. Thestencil is the thing. Everybody 





is stenciling and why should you not stencil ? 

Stencil till the air is blue or your nose is blue. 
Stencil the town red, or your hair red, or your whisk- 
ers. But, don’t forget it, stencil. 

Stencil your old squares provided you are sure the 
maker is dead, or kill himif he is not. Stencil your 
old and, certainly, stencil your new uprights, Sten- 
|cil your dear, old store worn grands and the new 
| ones—oh, just order a stencil with the maker before 
| he ships it. 

Stencil your wife, your babies, your notes. (Of 
course you've got to stencil them and your checks, 
too.) Stencil your signs. Take the names of all 
the legitimate and illegitimate makers off your signs, 
your windows, your billheads, your cards, and put 
your stencil on them. Advertise your stencil; ad- 


J 


vertise it. 

Stencil your reputation, but stencil. Stencil your 
ballot next November with silver. Stencil your 
honor. Stencil yourself, but stencil. Last of all— 
stencil your stencil. 
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R. HUGO SOHMER, who has been abroad for | born genius began to improvise. Soon the new in- 


some time, will leave for this country on the | vention was perfected, and now he is getting all the 
pianos he formerly sold back, and he must supply that he has already much improved in health and 


aa ; ‘ a | 
Augusta Victoria, and is expected to arrive here on 


September 4. 
oe 

E consider the plant of the Lester Piano Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, one of the best in the 

East, and with the revival of trade this fact will be- 
come manifest in the piano line. See if it won't. 


——s | 

LTOGETHER 15 piano manufacturing firms failed | 
during the crisis and one house retired. Of the | 

15 that failed a number have continued either through | 


settlements or by running pending arrangements | 

with their creditors. Those that have closed perma- 

nently represent an annual output of about 10,000 

pianos, about 12 per cent. of the total annual output. 
or 


A* aggressive campaign is to be shortly opened in 


Cincinnati, when Steinway & Sons will open | 


new and extensive warerooms. Mr. Urchs, who has 
been in charge of the present store for some months, 
was in New York last week, and left yesterday after 


arranging for the shipment of the stock and having | 
The exact lo-|| 


his leases ratified by the home office. 
cation of the new warerooms is not yet made public. 
oer 
E have in hand the latest catalogue from the 
W Needham Piano and Organ Company, which 
will find its way into the trade in the very near 
future. This catalogue deals entirely with their new 
styles of pianos. It is typographically a work of art, 
and contains much valuable information for the 
dealer and purchasing public. A more extended re- 
view will be given in our next issue. 
= 
F you saw A. H. Fischer enjoying himself at his 


country home, H, B. Fischer sitting cool and | 


placid in the Fischer warerooms and ‘‘ Bob” Howard 
scorching on Coney Island Boulevard these times, 
you would be convinced that the Fischer business 
goes on easily. That’s exactly what it does. The 
machinery of the house is so well oiled that friction 
is almost impossible and business comes in large 
quantities through this organization. 100,000 pianos 
made—think of it. It proves success. 


os 
HE new scale Hazelton Brothers baby grand pi- 
ano is out, and two specimens of them are to 
be seen in the warerooms of Hazelton Brothers. Mr. 
Samuel Hazelton points to them with calm pride. He 
is used to producing goods that connoisseurs admire, 
and to do anything good does not in itself stir Mr. 
Hazelton. Still, in spite of the years that Mr. Hazel- 
ton has been identified with successful pianos that 
are art works, he can congratulate himself on these 
baby grands. 
time a critical article regarding them will be pub- 
lished. 
on 
F there were one piano trade association now in 
this country, consisting of one homogeneous mass 
of piano manufacturers of New York, Boston, Chi- 


cago, Philadelphia, and the smaller cities, without | 


any extraneous elements, such as dealers, supply 
men, stool cover men, &c., in it—simply a National 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association representing all 
parts of the country—it could issue a ukase on the 
financial question of the day which would necessarily 
have a great effect. Local associations, not being 
national but sectional, cannot do any effective work 
when national problems are to be surveyed. 


oP 


MAN who recently patented what he calls a new 
and revolutionizing invention in piano construc- 

tion claims that he was offered $500,000 for it; of 
course, like a wise man, he refused it. What's a half 
million dollars? When Bryan gets seated he can get 
a million dollars. 
one already) to take $500,000.00 when there is a chance 
to get $1,000,000.00 after March 4, 1897. The inven- 
tion will prove a perfect boon to musical mankind, 
while at the same time it will prove a boom, if not a 
boomerang, to him. The idea came to him over- 
night. He was asleep in bed when he thought he 
heard a tomcat howl, but it was only his own snoring. 
So in order not to be awakened again he stuffed the 
end of the pillow up his nasal proboscis. The tones 
softened at once, and a delightful legato also super- 
vened in place of the broken passages of transition. 
Why not apply this to pianos? And straightway the 


tion. 
without that improvement. It must be so, because 
all his competitors are telling it to everybody. $500,- 
000 for such athing? Pooh!! 

or 


R. FREDERICK T. STEINWAY has been named 

in some of the daily papers as among the di- 
rectors of the defunct Murray Hill Bank. The 
truth of the matter is that, while Mr. Steinway was at 


| one time connected with that unfortunate institution, 


he resigned several months ago, prior to making his 
recent trip to Europe. 


| R. WM. STEINWAY, who is taking the bath 
cure at Richfield Springs, writes to his office 


| the whole earth with new ones embodying his inven-| that he expects to return about September 3. 
Even those in his store are worth nothing 


o£ 
— the Boy Ore eater has come and went, and 
so far as the records show there was nota 
piano man present, either at the Madison Square 
Garden where he read what other people say, or at 
the subsequent meeting at the Wind-sore Hotel. 
SK 
HE fall Lindeman piano promises to surpass any- 
thing that the Lindemans have as yet turned 
out. Always seeking to improve their goods, the 
Lindemans have been busy this summer perfecting 
cases, styles, &c., so that when trade opens in the 


They are elegant, and at some future | 


| 


| 


He would be an idiot (if he isn’t | 


ee fall they may be in the enviable position to offer to \ 

HE affairs of Estey & Camp, Chicago, will proba- | dealers just what will be sellers. , 

bly be adjusted within the next two weeks. “= fa 
From the information we have it would seem as HE meeting of the Everett Piano Company and of be 
| though E. N. Camp would be elected president, and the Harvard Piano Company, held in Boston last a 
William Carpenter Camp secretary and treasurer. | Week, resulted in the re-election of Mr. Frank A. a 
Just what will be done with the Camp & Co. piano ts | Lee as president of both companies, and Mr. G. H. ‘ail 
not definitely known yet. It will be remembered | Cummings as secretary and treasurer of both com- 
that the manufacture of the Camp & Co. piano rep- | panies. en 


The directors of the Everett Piano Company re- 
main Frank A. Lee, E. V. Church, A. Howard 
Hinkle, Edward Lawson and G. H. Cummings, while : 


resented a joint interest between I. N. Camp, since 
deceased, and J. B. Simpson, of the Estey Piano 
Company. As yet there has been no conference be- 























tween Mr. Simpson and the heirs of I. N. Camp, and | Messrs. Lee, Church and Cummings are also direct- mt 
| it must be known that the death of the partner Camp | OTs of the Harvard Piano Company. ee 
| terminated the partnership agreement with Mr. Simp- +> a 
son. It is, however, probable that the Camp & Co. HE other day a Western manufacturer was talk- 
piano will be made, and that a corporation will be ing about different pianos. He was also asking 
formed. questions. Naturally his queries were prompted by 
a ao what he had read and heard. One of the first pianos ret 
R. KARL FINK notified a representative of this asked about was the Wissner. He had never exam- of 
paper that it was his purpose to start on Tues- ined it, but has doubtless done so by this time, his Mi 
day, August 25, for an extended trip West, the ulti- | Curiosity being accentuated by what he had heard cal 
mate outcome of which is a visit to the Yellowstone | and what he had read about it. This proves that = 
Park. Mr. Fink does not state how long he will re- | Wissner knows how to make himself known. An- a 
main away. Mr. Fink’s comings and goings must other thing, where Wissner has made his piano known ae 
always be taken with a large grain of consideration, | it sticks—that’s the test of merit. eo 
because many times he anticipates going, but unfore- ' 
seen circumstances present an obstacle which com- | . ‘ a 
pels staying instead ; and, again, he has been known | By Wire from Chicago. 7 
to stay when the news of his departure was dissem- CH eS ye ant he 
inated far and wide. So, when Mr. Fink—Karl Fink 3P.M. the 
—actually lands himself aboard the Chicago limited, HE fac ‘ait dala inion on , a ere are 
and remains away for two or three weeks, and re- » factory of the Russell Piano Company is tn ch: 
turns with a countenance bronzed by exposure and possession of the sheriff. H. an 
an effervescent flow of wildcat tales and buffalo == ful 
hunts, then, and not till then, will it be safe to ha 
| chronicle as an actual fact that Karl Fink has visited In Town. ele 
the Yellowstone Park. MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 5 9 
York the past week and among those who called at pt 
LL sorts of rumors are afloat coneerning the | the office of Tue Musica: Courier were : 
process of settlement of the affairs of A. D. E. E. Walters, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chi- : 
Coe, of Cleveland. Mr. Coe has declared that he will | cago, Ill. Ps 
never go again into the piano business—a statement | Herman Leonard, Alfred Dolge & Son, New York. } Os 
which is a trifle too previous, for from all appear- Bove P. Brown, Brown & Simpson Company, Worcester, bs: 
Sas gphonges mae are Gay ba sine ot H. A. Vosseller, B. Dreher’s Sons Company, Cleve- Det 
getting out of it before making such rash resolutions. | and, Ohio. ing 
The claims of the Brown & Simpson Company and | RoW. Titian niles Commins, Devt, Coun. tin 
the Colby Piano Company that Coe knew he was in- | I. D. Pouder, Lexington, Ky. go 
solvent at the time he contracted for and accepted; 4, ¢ Davis, L. B. Powell & Co., Scranton. Pa. als 
their shipments are now being aired in the courts,/ y_ Puller, D. H. Baldwin & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
and it looks as though Coe will get the worst of it. | John A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, 
So far as we can learn from the daily papers of | Mass. ie 
Cleveland it would appear that the entire claims of | A.M. Shuey, Minneapolis, Minn. ig 
the defunct firm of Smith & Nixon against Coe is, to| H.C. Jupp, Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 
say the least, open to question, while it is publicly Ca 
stated that instead of being indebted to Smith &| Messrs. Vaughn & Tanner, the Mason & Hamlin agents he: 
Nixon Coe is a creditor of that house, and has re-| in Detroit, Mich., have moved to larger quarters on the wa 
ceived payments from them during the past 30 days. ground floor in the same building. 
Altogether the affair is too mixed up to relate. A FIRST-CLASS retail piano salesman capable of managing a 
‘ d will be business will be open for engagement September 1; record and } 
When the courts have untangled it the recor references given by addressing Piano Salesman, care THE MUSICAL 
published in these columns. Courter, New York. Ms 








PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI. 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 

THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENRY STREET, CHICAGO. , a 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
Wabash Avenue, August 15, 1896. { 


HAT can one say? Can we say business is 
dull? You all know it. Shall we speak of the 


failed houses? There is nothing to be said, nothing has | 
been done except that they have failed and are at work | 


trying to settle their matters. In the way of criticism all 
that can be said with any regard for decency is that they 
did too much business for the amount of capital they had, 
and perhaps even under these circumstances things would 
have turned out differently if it had not been for the pres- 
ent stringency. 

Cowbells. 


A man took his little daughter into one of our prominent 
music stores, and after deciding on a certain make of piano, 


one of which contained a mandolin attachment, asked her | 


which one she would like to have, to which she replied : 
‘* Take the one with the cowbells.” 


Smith & Barnes. 


Mr. C. A. Smith is away on a pleasure trip, and will not 
return until he is thoroughly satiated. He is with a party 
of intimate friends somewhere in the wilds of northern 
Michigan, far removed from business cares. The word 
cares does not apply to Mr. Smith or to the firm. There is 
never a sign of any business anxiety with this house, any- 
way. They are simply working along, selling what pianos 
they have orders for from good parties, and preparing 
themselves for the future, which they feel confident can- 
not in any event prove worse than now. 

The engagement of Mr. Charles Becht as their Eastern 
representative was no doubt a good move. Mr. Becht has 
a host of personal friends throughout the country, to whom 
he can sell goods, and in the Smith & Barnes piano he has 
the three requisites with which to make sales, and these 
are quality, price and quantity. Mr. W. A. Dodge will have 
charge of the Western territory; he is also a good man, 
and with returning prosperity Smith & Barnes will be 
fully equipped at all points to meet competition. They 
have capital, one of the finest plants in the country, an 
elegant variety of styles, the men to do the work, the sales- 
men to dispose of the goods, and one of the wisest captains 
at the helm that ever commanded a ship, to follow out the 


simile. 
Story & Clark. 


Mr. E. H. Story is again at the helm and Mr. Melville Clark | 
is off on an unlimited pleasure trip and is at present at Old | 


Orchard Beach, Me. The Story & Clark concerns are tempo- 
rarily reducing their product in anticipation of they know 
not what, but in spite of the fact that they are not solicit- 
ing trade orders continue to be received and goods con- 
tinue to be shipped. Both Mr. Story and Mr. Clark are 
gold men, and they believe every man in their employ is 
also a sound money man and will vote accordingly. 


The Twin City Failures, 

Much sympathy is expressed in this city for Mr. R. C. 
Munger. He was one of the oldest dealers in St. Paul, 
Minn., and was supposed to bea well to do man. 

In relation to the assets and liabilities of Messrs. A. H. 
Castle & Co. and Mr. Munger nothing has been learned 
here. They are undoubtedly limited, as neither concern 
was given credit for doing any great amount of business. 


Personals. 
Mr. Chris. Steger, the oldest son and right-hand man of 
Mr. J. V. Steger, has gone East. On his way he stopped 
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The M. Steinert & Sons Co., the 
eat New England firm of piano 
ealers, has recently taken the 

BRAUMULLER PIANO for its exten- 
sive territory. 


The Jesse French Piano and Or- 

" gan Co., the great Southwestern 
piano house has sold the BRAv- 
MULLER PIANO for years and rec- 
ommends them. What is satisfac- 
tory to such leading concerns should 
be to any dealer. Call on us and 
examine the 


BRAUMULLER, 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 
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| at Detroit, Buffalo and Albany, and will visit New York, 

| Boston and Philadelphia before returning. 

| Mr. Louis Dederick is again at his post after a prolonged 

|absence. The Manufacturers Piano Company, of which 
Mr. Dederick is the receiver, is only waiting for the return 
of its attorney from a trip abroad, when action will be 
taken which will be agreeable to those interested. 








Current Chat and Changes. 
W. S. Stansfield has opened warerooms in Houston, 
| Tex. one 
A chattel mortgage for $250 against G. W. Harbaugh, 


| Beloit, Kan., is reported. 
sn * 


F. F. Hubbell, Ashland, Wis., has given a chattel 
mortgage for $1,242. eee 


Helfrich & Son, Hooper, Neb., have given a chattel 
mortgage for $1,150. aae 


| H.B. Tremaine, of the AZolian Company, was in town 
last week, It will be remembered that Mr. Tremaine has 
been in bad health for some time and has been at White 
Lake, Sullivan County, N. Y., where he is spending the 
summer, 

| 

The J. G. Richards Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was in- 
corporated August 6. Capital stock, $25,000 ; incorporators, 

| J. G. Richards, D. F. Knight, T. G. Newton, C. S. Bently, 


| J. E. Brooks. 


** *# 


sn # 


The bogus music dealer and wife who came to. Mt. 


town leaving an unpaid board bill, the hotel keeper's wife 
minus a silk dress, and J: S. McNeilly lacking a horse and 
buggy, have been captured at Bradford, Pa. Sheriff O'Leary 
expected to return with his prisoners last night. The horse 
and buggy were found at Cuba ; the horse died, however, 
from hard driving. A reward of $50 was offered for the 
capture of the couple on this charge, and the officers be- 
lieve him to be guilty of stealing two horses at Niagara 
Falls, for the recovery of which property $250 reward has 
been offered.— Rochester (N. Y.) Chronicle. 


** # 


Fred Medcalf has moved his business from New City, 
Conn., to Essex, Conn. 
*2# * 
The roof of Frank H. Erd's piano factory at Saginaw, 
Mich., was blown off recently during a heavy storm. 


* 2 


Hall & Reed, East Greenwich, R. I., have dissolved part- 
nership, Mr. Hall continuing the business, while his former 
partner, Mr. Reed, goes to Arctic Centre, R. L, to open a 
music store there. 

2 # 

Hagen & Ruefer, Peterborough, N. H., deny the report 
that they are to move their factories to New York.. 

se 

F. R. Feehan, manager of F. G. Smith’s Newark (N. J.) 
branch is away on a vacation, during which time he will 
| visit Utica, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago, returning 
by the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and the At- 
lantic Ocean to New York. 

*# 2 # 





Jacobs & Conklin, Fort Wayne, Ind., have dissolved 
partnership, George Jacobs retiring, while Guy Conklin 


will continue the business. 
sn * 


Henry Ayer and Dr. Miller, Sunbury, Ia., have gone 


into partnership. ee 


Chas. H. Hoffman, Clinton, Ia., has sold out to James 


Sheppard. es id 


W. B. Judson, St. Louis, Mo., has given a mortgage to 
M. N. Capers for $1,300. 


*2 # 

Thos. G. Burton & Co., Richmond, Va., are in the hands 
of receivers Harvey Wilson and Jas. W. Gordon. 
**# * 


The Riverside Bank has obtained a judgment for 
$2,060.55 against the Saalfield Publishing Company. 





#2 
A deed for $2,250 is reported against Thomas Anderson, 
| Elkhart, Ind. ane 


W. C. Langston & Co. will be the new house in Dubuque, 
Ia., after September 1. 
*# & 
| E.S, Wilson, Oshkosh, Wis., has purchased the interest 
of W. H. Smith in the concern of E. S. Wilson & Co., and 
will continue the business in his own name alone. 
| * *# # 
| Mr. J. F. Bellois, Jr., who was for 15 years the head man 
in the business of the late Harry Coleman, Philadelphia, 


Morris, giving the name of Frank Bertz, and who skipped | 


Pa., has started in business for himself at 305 North Ninth 
| street, that city. Mr. Bellois is an orchestra musician, and 
beer an extensive knowledge of band and orchestra publi- 

cations. His long years in business in Philadelphia have 
| given him an extensive acquaintance among musicians, 
which should prove of value in his new enterprise. 





ss * 


| Winstep, Conn., Aug. 14.—The Alvord & Spear Com- 
| pany, of Torrington, manufacturer of piano stools, is re- 
| ported as having failed. The liabilities are placed at 
| $25,000 ; assets unknown. Henry J. Allen, of Torrington, 
| has been appointed receiver. 








THE PROPER “AD.” 





lagegs dealer should insert this advertisement in 
his local papers : 
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See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grandes 
| from $500 to $2,000. 
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Second-hand Pianos at All Prices. 


Lf you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be sold 
at retail for less than $250, and that any sold below that price 
are without merit or value, ask by mail THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and it will explain it to you without charge, if you send 
this advertisement in your letter. 
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It is dignified ; it is novel; its contents must nec- 
|essarily attract attention and be productive of 
inquiry. 

The name of the dealer can be inserted either at 
the top or bottom. 

We first published it some months ago, and those 
dealers who adopted it are continuing it. Try it. 
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Thomas P. I. Magoun. 
Thomas P. I. Magoun died recently in Bath, Me., aged 
65. He was for 30 years a music dealer. Mr. Magoun 
leaves two children. 


Wm. H. McGarry. 


Wm. H. McGarry, Cincinnati, Ohio, died in that city 
August 8 of consumption. 

John J. Arnold. 

John J. Arnold, of this city, 61 years of age, having been 
apiano maker ever since his boyhood, succumbed to the 
heat last week. Mr. Arnold in his time worked in various 
piano factories. 





Fritz Brennecke. 


Fritz Brennecke, an instrument maker in the employ of 
the Benarys, died last week in the New York Hospital 
from the effects of an amputation of one of his legs. He 
was about 60 years old. 


Edward Manigault. 


Edward Manigault, Duluth, Minn., was overcome by the 
heat in New York last week and died. His remains were 
shipped to Duluth, where he was a piano salesman. 


WHEN IN DOUBT 


as to what Organ you need, order a 


WEAVER STYLE LEADER. 


Five or Six Octaves; Walnut or Oak 














It will sell so quickly you won't need 
to study what to order next time. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co. 


YORK, PA. 
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NOT POLITICS, BUT COLD. 


CHICAGO, August 14, 1896. 





Dear Musical Courier: 
T will be noticed in my last communication, in 
which I injected a few paragraphs on the agitat- 
ing silver question, that I distinctly disavowed politi- 
cal discussion and I can therefore not enter into any 
kind of political controversy with Mr. Joe B. Silas 
who gives me a terrible ‘‘going over” in your last 
issue because I do not agree with him on politics. I 
will not go into politics as politics. I will converse 
with Mr. Silas on silver or any abstract question, but 
I do not propose to come down to his level of mean 
personalities. I don’t know the individual, and, judg- 
ing from his letter, I do not believe I would care to 
know him, although he assumes to know me. He is 
angry because I differ with him. Well, I believe he 
will, on the same grounds, have cause to be angry 
with the majority of the men in this country after 
the next third of November. 


** * 


No doubt there are piano and organ men who are 
conscientiously convinced that the silver dollar under 
a freecoinage system of 16 to1 will prove the pan- 
acea for all the ills we are suffering with. They are 
entitled to their belief as much as the gold men are 
entitled to their own, but if even all the piano and 
organ men were silver advocates that would prove 
nothing in favor of silver. Neither is the majority 
always right. The South does not at this day believe 
thatthe majority was right under Grant in 1864 and 
1865, The question is not one of belief at all. It is 
a question of science, of knowlege. The ravings of 
farmers who are a large debtor class, and of unem- 
ployed people in large cities do not affect an ab- 
stract principle based on facts and on economic 
science, Mr. Silas. If a Democratic administration 
in Washington decides to place Government loans 
with bankers, instead of following the French system 
of popular subscription, it does not follow that a gold 
convention of the Republican party at St. Louis is to 
be heldresponsible. Under Republican rule at Wash- 
ington there would have been no necessity for new 
loans in 1895 and 1896, and a Democratic administra- 
tion in Washington was made possible only by the 





solid South, which is the same now in its attitude 
against gold and in favor of Bryan as it always has 
been since the practical disenfranchisement of the 
negro. The South gets representation and an elec- 
toral vote on the basis of a negro population, which 
is not permitted to vote, and that has necessarily pro- 
duced Populism, because as Republicanism has been 
annihilated in the South another ism was adopted to 
represent the outs who wanted to take the place of 
the ins. As Republicans these had no show; as 
Populists they have, and the Democratic party, fear- 
ing a schism too great to contemplate, accedes to the 
main issue of Populism and will cast its solid South 
vote for Bryan and silver. How then can any Demo- 
crat blame the Republicans for the placing of Demo- 
cratic loans with syndicates of bankers instead of 
making those loans popular subscription loans? 
Absurd. So much for Mr. Silas’ popular loan accu- 
sation. 
*_* * 

In fact the whole of Mr. Silas’ letter is an attack on 
the Democratic party and myself. Nobody can tell 
whether the price of silver bullion will advance in 
case the free coinage agitation results in establishing 
the legality of the 16 to 1 silver dollar. Silver will 
be imported. The imported silver bullion is just as 
good as the domestic. We will gradually get a large 
silver reserve, and our gold reserve will, of course, 
disappear. Every great bank officer in America and 
Europe, and in Bombay, Acheen, Singapore, and 
even in Acapulco, Mexico, will tell Mr. Silas that bad 
money will always drive good money out of the 
country. The mints of this country will not be ready 
for years to coin the bullion that will be offered, and 
new mints will have to be established ; this will take 
years. The fact that we will become the greatest 
customer of silver the world ever had will not reduce 
the supply ; and hence! cannot see howthe price will 
advance, and that advance in price must be very 
marked to represent about 90 per cent.—which is 
the difference between 53 and par. 

#2 * 

When all the gold is out of the country and all the 
silver here at one dollar legal tender for 53 or even 
63 cents’ worth of bullion in the dollar (admitting such 
arise, although a fallin price is just as probable) how 





will the piano and organ trade and the music trade 
generally stand? As far as we are all concerned, we 
readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER, we must take the 
trade and profession as our standard of measure. 
That's the thing that interests us; it interests Mr. 
Silas evidently. How will this trade stand? 

Mr. Silas is right in saying that equalization will 
follow as a natural rule, but how? A dealer will 
have $1,000 due to him on instalment accounts. He 
must take 1,000 of those 53 cent dollars. Will he be 
able then to purchase for himself what he can now 
buy with the present gold basis silver dollars? With 
the present gold basis silver dollar that dealer can 
go to the printer and buy 1,000 bill-heads; with the 53 
cent dollar he can only get 500. That piano dealer 
of course must make up the difference by charging 
nearly double the price for the instruments he sells. 
But that is future; the other is past and therefore 
signifies repudiation of indebtedness. 

Of course, as nine-tenths of the small piano dollars 
will not be able to stand this, they will repudiate 
with the manufacturer; the manufacturer, who is 
also a debtor, will repudiate with the supply houses 
and the banks ; these will also repudiate, and so it 
will go right along without end. 

** * 

But a much worse feature even than this one now 
presents itself. I don’t know whether Mr. Silas is an 
employer or an employé ; but as his letter reads to me 
as if he were of the latter class, I will ask him if he 
really expects his piano firm to pay him 90 per cent. in- 
crease of wages after the remonetization of silver at 16 
to1? If he is now getting $1,800 a year in gold basis 
silver dollars or greenbacks convertible into gold does 
he expect his employer to start in and give him $3,400 
a year in 53 cent dollars—or a little less (it would make 
about $3,396)? Does he really think any piano man, 
organ or music man in the 10,000 American employ- 
ers in the line would do that? Mention the name of 
the man, Mr. Silas, who would dothat. You cannot. 

*_* * 

Up go beef, sugar, coffee, tea, bread, corn, whisky, 
medicine, soap, fruit, butter, cheese, milk. Up go 
clothes, hats, shoes, wood, coal, service in bringing 
and taking away the things. Up goes house rent and 
the piano dealer's store rent. Mr. Silas goes to the 
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EX-PRES. AND THE LATE MRS. BENJ. HARRISON. 


“THERE 


FREEBORN G. 


EXAMINE THE SELLING POINTS OF THE OLD FAVORITE 


BRADBURY PIANOS. 


is A TIME FOR EVERYTHING.” 
THE FALL OF 1896 IS THE TIME TO SECURE THIS IMPORTANT AGENCY. 


Unoccupied Territory Open to Responsible, Active Dealers. 
Our Patronage is the Evidence of the Bradbury’s Popularity. 





COLUMBIAN STYLE. 





IMustrated Catalogues and Full information Mailed Free to All Applicants. 





SMITH, 


Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


Principal Offices: 774, 776, 778 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
; NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 95 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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boss and tells him his fix, and he replies: ‘‘ 1 know 
it, Mr. Silas ;I am sorry ; it 's the same thing with me 
at home, and you know the New York, Boston and 
Chicago piano men have nearly doubled their whole- 
sale prices, and people will have to become accus- 
tomed to this thing. You know, Mr. Silas, we have 
been selling those damned New York $75 boxes for $150 
on monthly payments and we are now getting 53 cent 
dollars for them, and there is no chance henceforth 
to talk about pianos for less than $350 with these dol- 
lars around, and it will take a long time before peo- 
ple will get used to $500 and $800 retail for pianos, 
and those are the prices we will have to ask for the 
good goods, the only profitable instruments we have 
been handling in the past.” 

Mr. Silas, however, will push his thought along, for 
it’s a good thing, and the piano dealer will pretend 
not to understand him, until friend Silas will say 
‘‘Well, what becomes of me?” and the dealer will 
teply : ‘‘My dear man, I cannot pay you with any 
other silver dollars than those I take in. Do you ex- 
pect me to pay you in gold, Mr. Silas?” And Silas 
will say, ‘‘ Of course Ido; you engaged me when gold 
was par ; I was getting gold all the time, and if you 
cannot raise my salary just as the landlord raised 
your rent and my rent and the piano manufacturer 
taised his prices, why I shall have to go,” and Mr. 
Silas goes. Not because the boss is a bad hearted or 
mean man; no, he actually tries to bargain with 
Silas, and offers to raise his salary a little—to 2,000; 
finally to 2,400, but Silas must get $3,400 to equal 
his old $1,800 gold pay. He cannot get that, for the 
merchant is too careful under the new experiment to 
increase his liabilities, and Silas goes. And thou- 
sands of Silases in the music trade will go, and thou- 
sands of Silases in the other trades will go, and 
thousands of Silases will remain in their places and 
will get no perceptible advance in salaries. 

** *& 

Mr. Silas should never forget that there is a great 

difference between the value of an article or of labor 


in metal and in coin. A piece of Government coin | 


establishes no value at all; it may be a measure of 
value, but it is no standard of value. What a bale of 
cotton may be worth in Arkansas in coin of the 
United States Government has nothing whatever to 


do with the actual bullion value of that bale of cot- 
ton on the wharf at Liverpool, where it is near the 
spot where the cotton is transformed into wearing 
material. Our greatest anxiety in all such questions 
should be directed toward the results that will ac- 
crue to the agriculturist, for he is the one interested 
in the product of the soil, which, after all, is our 
staple of export. The stuff we raise annually (it isn't 
once; it is every year, like an annual subscription to 
THE Musica. Courier), the annual income of the 
farmer, raised out of the soil, it is the thing we 
should view with the greatest solicitude ; for that the 
world pays us in gold or something which must be and 
always is its equivalent. We cannot consume it here. 
The overwhelming mass of it goes abroad. Abroad 
they do not care if our Eastern brokers and bankers 
pay the farmer in manure or in dish rags for his cot- 
ton, his corn, his wheat, his fruit, his cattle. Abroad 
they fix the value under competitive rules in accord- 
ance with the general or universal supply and de- 
mand governing the particular article. 

If the people of the United States will, by majority, 
say that the Government should stamp a Jaws Harp 
as a one dollar domestic token and make it a legal 
tender, the purchasers of our produce abroad don't 
bother, don’t care and don’t care to know. It does 
not affect them or their price. We need chemicals. 
We must buy them in Ceylon. The Ceylon mer- 
chant will not take our Jaws Harps. He wants Gold. 
Why does he want Gold, even though it does not cir- 
culate in his country? Because he can sell his for- 
eign exchange to another merchant at home who has 
a large invoice of manufactured articles coming to 
Ceylon from Manchester, and the Manchester manu- 
facturer will accept a New York Gold draft on a Lon- 
don banker, who transfers it to his Manchester branch 
bank to the credit of the Manchester manufacturer. 
This makes the all around settlement. It must be an 
all around settlement or it’s no business ; and to be 
an all around settlement civilization at the present 
time and during this epoch says that gold can do it 
best and cheapest. eee 





Now, how does this Ceylon chemical exporter hap- 
pen to find a Gold draft in New York on London 
| which is good in London? Because some English 
| cotton importer has purchased American cotton and 





has paid for it by depositing the gold in the London 
bank, which has already accepted that draft, thus 
making it currency to pay the account. None of all 
these people, not even the New York cotton broker 
or the New York banker through whom he draws on 
the London bank, cares a damn what kind of deteri- 
orated, depreciated, rotten stuff or how much of such 
rotten stuff the Southern cotton grower gets for his 
cotton here in America, or whether he is paid in 
Jaw’s Harps or in 53 or 35 or 68 cent silver fiat dollars. 
None of those people referred to care. They have a 
general, self-understood standard of value. It is 
gold. Either the sovereign of Great Britain or the 
mark of Germany, or the franc of France or the dol- 
lar of the Union—but the unit must always be gold 
to get at the standard of the various values. Silver 
is valued entirely by this same gold standard, and in 
calling this proposed silver dollar a 53 cent dollar we 
mean 53 centsingold. Mr. Silas and all of his friends 
cannot escape from that. Let themtry. Let them 
try to call that 53 cent dollar by some other name. 


*** 


There has never been any convention to make the 
gold unit the general unit ; it has all come about in 
Asia, Africa, Australia, America, Europe spon- 
taneously because of the greater confidence in gold as 
the most useful, the most secure and best adapted 
metal. There was no necessity for a convention, be- 
cause nature did it with its law of natural selection. 
By force of that elementary law, the same law that 
made THE Musicat CourIer the greatest musical 
paper in the world, that did not make Mr. Silas, of 
Arkansas, the greatest logician in the world—by 
force of this law gold had to become the universal 
medium. That cannot be helped; canit? No. That 
is, humanity cannot change what nature ordains. 
Resolutions of Southern and Oklahoma and Vermil- 
lion County conventions cannot influence the nature 
of monetary transactions outside of the United States. 
But us—oh, yes—us these resolutions may damage. 
They may even end in doing lots of damage to the 
South and to the farmers and cattlemen and mer- 
chants of Oklahoma and Vermillion, but the work- 
man in the Manchester mills will not know anything 
about it; nor will the man who gathers the roots and 
shells in Ceylon and sends the chemical ingredient 
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here for our manufacturing necessities ; nor will the 
London banker. They all will go ahead steadily on 
their gold basis, as they have been doing with Mexico 
and Peru, and, as they did before we resumed specie 
payment in 1879, with us. We can only legislate for 
ourselves, and the greatest item of demagogism that 
politicians have ever tried to ram down the throats 
of Americans is the theory of Mr. Bryan that this 
country is subject to the legislation of foreign coun- 
tries. That is fit only for schoolboys to listen to. 

This country has had the greatest record in manu- 
factures, agriculture and industry ever known, and 
despite the crisis we are in these matters to-day 
ahead of the world. Foreign countries must have 
been legislating in our interests all the time; and if 
they really did such a thing it was for their own 
benefit, for it produced a reciprocity of interests that 
made both sides wealthy. 


** * 


What makes me so dreadfully tired is to see men 
apply little, picayune notions, chiefly influenced by 
narrow individual pecuniary interests, to great uni- 
versal conditions. ‘‘We are a great nation; all we 
have to do is to lock ourselves up and then go to 
work and devour ourselves.” That’s the corollary 
of ‘‘ America for Americans,” the greater silver cry. 
All right. Let’s eat all the wheat and corn; let’s 
work up all the cotton and wear the goods in twenty 
thicknesses ; let’s eat all the steers and oxen; let's 
pay two dollars silver for a five cent cigar, and keep 
the fine Havanas out, so that the delicate perfume of 
delicious Vuelta Abajo tobacco can only be inhaled 
by noses leaving this country. Here we only must 
smoke stinkadoras at two silver American blessed 
land of liberty dollars apiece. But they stink, and 
we are happy because we are Americans. 

** * 


But, on the other hand, let us also make a few ex- 
ceptions by bringing in foreign opera artists, pay 
them $1,000 to $1,500 gold a night for singing, and 
when, once in a while, we engage an American singer 
we pay her or him $100 in grand American silver dol- 
lars. That’s the way to doit. Oh, there is nothing 
like America for Americans. 

* * * 


Last Saturday night when Bryan came to town I 
tan across a long whiskered gentleman from Iowa 
who was cheering himself crazy for silver. We struck 
up an acquaintance and he, after a while, wanted to 
go toa drug store. I took him tothe place under the 
Auditorium, and he asked for insect powder. The 
clerk was about wrapping it up when the Iowa silver 
farmer said: ‘‘Say, don’t put ary paper about dat ; 
jus trow it in my beard.” Yours, 

M. T. Poccet. 








—Mr. C. J. Heppe, of Philadelphia, with Mrs. and Miss Heppe, was 
in Saratoga the end of the past week concluding a round trip of 
summer resorts. 

PROMINENT manufacturer of musical instruments of every 
description wants to enter into business connections with a 
large import or wholesale house in the music trade in the United 
States. Please address “ Export,” poste restante, Prague, Bohemia. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
17 Beacon street, August 15, 1806. { 


HE subject of the weather has been worn 

threadbare the past week and there are certainly no 

adjectives left in the language to express the misery it has 
inflicted upon us all. 

To-day people are getting out their spring overcoats and 
making other preparations for autumn. What a climate! 
*# * 

To-day is the birthday of Mr. P. H. Powers, he being 
70 years of age. Not 70 years old in feeling, he says, and 
certainly not inappearance. Many happy returns of the 
day. 
*s* # 

The following invitation was sent to the members of the 
Boston Music Trade Association early in the week : 

‘* A little outing has been arranged for the Boston Music 
Trade Association. The steam launch Cormorant has 
been chartered and the party will leave Boston Saturday, 
August 15, at 9:30 a. m., from Atlas Docks, Congress 
Street Bridge, South Boston side. 

‘‘ Dinner will be served at the Surfside, Gloucester, at 


12:30. Returning the steamer will reach Boston at about 











THE 
HAS COME TO STAY. 


118 Boylston Street, 


BOSTON. 








5p. m. Number of party limited to 75. Please notify 
the secretary not later than August 13 (Thursday) if you 
are to be present, and the number of guests. Expense to 
be about $3 each. CHANDLER W. Situ, Secretary.” 

Many answers were received to this invitation, but as in 
the majority of cases the parties invited had made previous 
engagements for to-day and over Sunday, there were not 
enough acceptances to warrant the excursion, so it was 
given up. 

en # 

Mr. James W. Vose has gone to Cottage City. 

The business of the Vose & Sons Piano Company this 
week has been good. eee 


Mr. E. N. Kimball left town on Thursday for Woodstock 
and the mountains, where he will remain for several days. 

It is not expected that there will be a meeting of 
the creditors of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company for 
at least a fortnight. eax 


Mr. S. A. Gould, of the Estey Company, returned from 
Maine on Monday and left for Philadelphia on Friday 
evening. eee 

Mr, J. A. Norris has been in town during the week. 

**e 

Mr. O. A. Field, of the O. A. Field Piano Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., passed through Boston on his way to the sea- 
shore early in the week. 

**# *# 


Mr. Augustus Behning, of New York, spent a day in 
town recently. 





The Autoharp. 


N Friday evening, August 14, Mr. Conrad 
Behrens gave the first of a series of concerts in the 
Catskills. This was given at the Hotel Kzaterskill. Mr. 
Behrens was assisted by Mr. Aldis J. Gery, Autoharp solo- 
ist, and Miss Rosa Bostelle, soprano, with Mrs. Eva Lund 
as an accompanist. The concert was a success in every 
particular. Special mention can be made of the last num- 
ber on the program, Die Stille Wasserrose, sung by Mr. 
Behrens with Autoharp accompaniment. Mr. Behrens has 
expressed himself as thoroughly delighted with the har- 
monious effect of the Autoharp with the voice, and this ex- 
pression coming from so eminent an authority fully justi- 
fies the many statements which have been made regarding 
the musical qualities of this instrument. 





Abominations: 


Sticky Actions, 
Rattling Actions. 





Dealers, ask for the Roth & Engethardt— 
they never get out of order. 


Roth & Engelhardt, 
St. Johnsville, 


New York. 














PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 


ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GHO. PP. BHN 





_ COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
= _ AND SANGAMON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Bad Piano Man. 


F. ZOTTMAN, the piano man, as the Herald 

s said yesterday, has picked up his traps and skipped 

by the light of the cold, cold moon. He has gone South 

where he can live on the festive banana, wear a velvet coat 

the year ’round and while away the fleeting moment in 

such ways as his variegated fancies may suggest. Mein 

Herr Zottman’s flight prevented arrest, for Manager Will- 

iams, of the Clark-Whitson Music Company, was camping 

hot on his trail, and would have had him arrested for 
embezzlement had he not vamosed. 


as agent for the piano firm, and has been very industrious 
in planting pianos about the country. In fact he has fairly 
rained pianos both upon the just and upon the unjust, and 
wherever anyone could put up $25 or $30 as the first pay- 
ment Zottman always sold the instrument, allowing the 
rest of the cash to come along on time. It is charged that 
Zottman gave receipts, but the management of the com- 
pany says the cash remitted and the purchases by Mein 
Herr do not balance the discrepancy, at present amounting 
to about $600, ‘‘ with the back counties yet to hear from.” 
The figure is expected to run over in the thousand mark. 

Zottman began to ‘‘cut some ice "over in Deming, 





and took $8 more without giving any receipt. The money 
was not turned into the E) Paso office, it is said, and as 
Manager Williams chanced to be in Deming he got wind 
of the performance and began a prosecution 


Zottman had hn ope | left the active employ of the 
Clark-Whitson Music Company and started a business for 


himself, selling the Estey piano, renting a building on 
Mesa avenue. 

He sold out his furniture Saturday, and his pianos are in 
the hands of other parties, while he and his wife have gone 
down into the land of the everlasting manana 

There is an Estey piano at the T. & P. depot subject to 
Zottman's orders. he railroad company will apprise 
the shippers of the condition of things here so they can re- 


claim their property.—£/7 Pase Herald. 








For the last two or three years Zottman has been acting | where, it is charged, he gave a customer a em + for $17, 














STRICH & ZEIDLER., ..:,.=."4 


PIANOS. - 


134th Street and Brook Avenee, 
NEW YORK. 
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Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORE. 





DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass? 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


“nt” The Norris & AYDE Game 
RAN op AREER 


OSING- 3S SS 
PIANO. Se 


Wr FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 


















PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 


LP EP 








CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, . 
Secretary solicited 


SH 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East l4th St, socsz:, New York City, 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 

Strings. Warranted 

for quality of tone 

and duradilily, all 

my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F."JUHLING, 


. .Dresden, Germany. 








** Eufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 
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HAMMACHER SCHL LEMMER & (;8 


NEW YORK 





Sole Agente U. 8. A.: 


MUSIC WIRE 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 
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[SANG [ COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
435 and 427 East Bighth St., Rast River 
WEW YORE. 
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BADE? 
a when you can get it at about the same 
Price as other organs are sold for. Intending pur- 
chasers should send to us for our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORCAN CO.,: 
Plense mention this paper LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONINHA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be haudied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Lempziger Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 








Established in 1849. 


EMERSON 


PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 
60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable. 
Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGVE FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston Street, Boston. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





: W ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “"3sf.sq""* 


Warerooms ; 601{Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iu. 





ASE BROS, PIAND CO, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Lee 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent te the office. 
Send for Cataloeus —_/i. 


Salts 


PIANOS. 
Nes, 126 to 130 N. Unien St., Chicage, Ili. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPuniGcsuT FrianNnos. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp ror Our New CaTaLocun, 


The SINGER, |pease piano co. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE SES: Oh SUE. West 4ink Gives, 
; NwaVvV’ TORE. 



































—— MADE BY —— 
THE SINGER PIAN' 1 Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue 
295 Wabash avenue, OBIOAGO, ILL. CHICAGO. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koéniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia, 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsepran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


E VOCALION ORGAN. 








> = ee THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
G74 


IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO, (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E, 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


“LE ‘ CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Ce. 1895. 


WO COMMECTION WITH AMY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
rep ion, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MADAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. 8. De La COV. 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mk N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr LUIST. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. : 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Ete. 


WEGMAN & CO. 
Fiano Manufacturers. 

LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 











——THE— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, Eaet 132d and 133d Streets, 
Navy” Tonsz.. 
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STECK 


Without a Riwal for Tone, Touch and Durability, 
The {independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 











GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetn Street.) 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER 8T., Naw WDTWOok Eze... 
COR. MOTT ST., : 


G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTion, 168A 
PARIS, FRANCH. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 
for United S: WARREN ST., NEW 
WILLIAM TORK & BRO., “***** 250-082 WABASH AVE- CHICAGO. — 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & CO, 


oe al OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


STUART PIANOS,| 2efore You Buy a 


MANUFACTURED BY BOEHM FLUTE 
A. H. STUART & C0, NN, In ADORF « 




















This Space is Reserved 


FOR 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Wareroems and Factory, 282-298 1 ith Ave. and 650 West 20th St., 


NEW YTYorRrsE—. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 

















World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR mem ORGAN 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 





H.LeeR & Co., Easton, Pa. 


INCORPORATED (895 








Brug, Pea. 


Established 1867. 





ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scrol!i Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 











n mai —— ure. Faull ntee for pure 


G. ULLMANN, in ADORF (Germany). 
107 W. Canton St., Besten, Mass. hunch, cnay enol <i 


e162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 












Sensational Novelty! 


““CHORDEPHON.”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be re with a crank or with a 
clock work which also can be use 

ren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical a ully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various *‘ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard ee and successively. 
Vibrations 7 strings are regu 







as adriving power for child- 





ted by a most ingenious 








Patented in most countries. 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik — Zithern, 


s. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 





LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





World's Columbian Exposition, 
HIGHEST AWA Chicago, 1898, for Violins, Violas 


and Violoncellos 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & Bro., 
Vioum Makers & REPAIRERS 


Importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Deal 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cooper Institute, NEW YORK, 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 125th St. 


Warerooms: 


147th St. and Brooke Are.. 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


BRCcosusTsEKHR W. FT. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warereoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 


No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 
* DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 
4 High Grade Piane, equal te any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 


GI" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 








THE RUSSELL PLANO CO., 











ng Stark & Strack Piane Ce., 
“« The Removed to 
Miphont 249 & 251 S. Jeffersen St., 
Jpe. CHICAGO, ILL. 








R. W. Tanner & Son Mice 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 40@ West Momroe Street, 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON ST:., 
OBRIOCAGO, IXsrs. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = a=» 


PIANO HAROWARE, 


Avenue D and 1ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 





THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 








Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Digloma D’ Honnexr and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 














Staid Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


ANCIS CONNOR HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
| j end ste ncaa Licey etn cITY. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wooD, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 





















GUT 


STRINGS, 


best English Gut 
to be had from ali 
Geaters of standing. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and 





THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found ‘nly in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 
ITGIVE YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 
out mets a particle with the instrument itself, 
TH TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZiTHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE C LAVI> R without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U, 8. A. 


KRANICH & BAC = aad Upright 


-.. PIANOS... 


Received Ls raved Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exh: m, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated ments of the . Guaranteed for 
five years. §@* Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 







EUBABRUNN-Mar kneunirchen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 £90 Rast 90th Bt., Now Tork. 


















Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 
scicsaaaih Saeed edt 3.2: > ite yorK. | THE S CHWANDER 


[fie Capen Pianos.! pianoforte Actions 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE BROCKPORT LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCK PORT, N. Y. 











HERRBU RGER- SCH WANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND New YORK. 








The most WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
perfect 96 WARREN ST., - - New Yor«, 
mechanically Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
playable New York Factory: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 
musical 
instrument, 


with 
exchange- 
able lon 
note, is the 


« KALOPHON,'” ™25!92tsc02 
ERNST ——_ LIEBMANN, 
Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well eet music, and grentest 
durabilit x the instruments warranted. The 
“KALOPHON ” has avery atte o See Seren 


Dealers will find in them jret what 
they want. 





WOODBURY, N. J. 





metal music disk aad a very 
Illustrated catalogue on 


mechani 15 Appleton Street. Boston, Mass. 











|] 

















WESSEL, NICKEL &GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NBEBwWw YoRrRkz. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


3 
WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrVvOoRYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 





CAST, 





ALSO 


* RWwriano Haraweare, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





THE 


CUNNINGHAM 


PIANO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 
a" 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE AND 
TERRITORY. 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
Grands. 


* * Ke  * 








H. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 





One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind onthe 
4 Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 














Established 1852. 







OTTO 
BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


TONE UNEXCELLED. TH F CON VE RS FINISH PERFECT. 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 








‘ al 
ot + 
Send for Will not 


Spring, Warp, 


Illustrated =, 
Catalogue. 


Twist nor 





Break. 
> a 
as ws 


RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, 1/39 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 
ORGAN PIPrEs. 


Wood and Metal. Fiue and Reed. °. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front P ipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PFPIPrse ORGAN MATHTNRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class 


SAMUEL PIERCE READING. MASS. 











Estabiished 1847. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent 


for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 


Band and Orchestra Music, both fcereign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 


pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my _ho use stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon applicativ 

Musica! Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in al) its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct;the greatest care is ‘onereieed to procure goods of the 


o be the best quality obtainable 


My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged t 
Boehm Svstem 


finest quality only 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), 


Some of the many Specialties I Represent : 





Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN. Paris, Celebra*ed Violins, Violas and ’Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows 
HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO.. 

OMRIOCOAGO. 


Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


ME PHA 


For 57 years made 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The 
own are identical 





PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 


PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











on honor—s« n merit 








dealer's interests and our 





A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 











IN THE 
(———-e ACCORDEON 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., sean ae es 
KOERNER, in Gera 
BOSTON. ‘The oe “vs no 
Sle coaant cane 
A Urn made out of ONE 





piece of le ather in 
accordance with 
G wenther s patented 
process i ba 
ners are no lo nger 
~ but are round 
. off and give a 
pleasing and elegant appearance, as on as ar ulmost inde 
structi ible be to the instrument, which was theretore named 
*THE INDESTRUCTIBLE HERCULES."" The 





STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, | 














| Guenther Koerner Accordeons are most favorably known, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








oy THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY|\CONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 




















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offi ces: 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CH ICAGO, 


= MBA LE" 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
ALERED DOLGE & Son 


—>- HIGHEST AWARD es 


a= ORT 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 


AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt 15 
COVERED Wits FINE HAIR. 


READS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 

































hammer 
covering 
machine. 
iene) Lay AC onan 
9 gage na -geas es Liberal Arts. ’ a 
World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street. INE V7 WORE. 





STORY $ puss STARR PIANOS. 


& AND Noted for Perfection in 


CL ARK apenas Tone, Touch and Durability. 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., 
Canal and {6th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 














